—$ 


India, Persia, &o.), 28s. 10d.—Nzxw Yosx: D. Vas 28, Murray and 27, Warren Street. Parw: 
Madame Vavuve J. Borvmv, Librairie Etrangère, 32, Bae do te Banque. À, & Co.,5, Unt Unter den Linden. 
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CENTRAL STATIONS _ 
FOR INCAN DESCENT OR ARC LIGHTIN 


rq ae “ON EITHER THE ALTERNATING OR DIRECT CURRENT SYSTEM. 


AND DIRECT CURRENT 
| BROCKIE-PELE PATENT ARC LAMP, 


MANUFACTURERS or VULCANISED RUBBER CABLES AND BROOKS'S PATENT UNDER- ct 


|Patentees of the Insulator Overhead Wires. 


0 NTRACTORS FOR COMPLETE CENTRAL STATIONS s | 


The Metropolitan : Supply Limited. 
The Keswick Electric Light Company, Limited, | 


‘The Hong-Kong Electric Company, Limited, including 
mines Are Lighting and Pumping by | 


JOHNSON PHILLIPS, 


ENGINEERS AN D ELECTRICIANS, 
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Contactar Postmaster-General the Indian Government, the prinotpal Ratwsy, Telephone. and Electrics Light Gompanies. 


SILVER MEDAL, INTERNATIONAL | ELECTRIC. EXHIBITION. 1889. 
International Inventions Exhibition, 1885, GOLD MEDAL tor Machinery, SILVER MEDAL for Cables and Wire, 


MANUFACTURERS | | 
MANUFACTURERS — 
Patent Protésies) 
(By Patent 


Silk and Cotton Covered 
| | ancy sux € Covered 
Wire and Tape of al Flexible Wires for Doll 
‘Sizes for Electrical pur- Suspending, &c, 
Double Concentric Elec- 
Wie Light Gables {or 
Ship Work, 
Ail classes of Aérial and 
Underground Cables te 
any Specification. 
Special  Anti-Indnetion 
Cables for the Telephone, 


= 


= 
= 
= 


Light Leads, 4, 


| | 


_ MANUFACTURERS, BY PATENT PROCESSES, OF GLOVER'S PATENT COVERED IRON WIRE FOR AERIAL WINES. = 
us Giover’s Patent Covered High-Conductivity Copper Wire for Aérial Lines, 


Patent Covered Gutta-Percha Wire for Leading-in, Turnel and 


‘THOROUGHLY INSULATED ANTI-INDUCTION TELEPHONE CABLES UP T9 ‘ONE. HUNDRED 


ALTER GLOVER 


TELEGRAM 


Wire and able. Makers; 


Bridpewater Street Iron Works. 
| WORKS: :—< Salford Electric Wire Works. 


Springfleld Lane Cable Works. 


_LONDON : 10, HATTON "GARDEN, tis 


“ELLIOTT BROTHERS, 
101 & 102, ST. MARTIN’S LANE, LONDON, W.C. 


(ESTABLISHED 


ENGINEERS AND. MANUFACTURERS OF ALL KINDS OF 
‘TESTING AND TELEGRAPH INSTRUMENTS. — 


SUBMARINE MINING APPARATUS, to, 


ABLISHED 1668. 


(SALFORD. 


> 


CONTRACTORS TO H.M. GOVERNMEN 
Soe Agent in fr ir William Thomson's Standard Blctri Instruments. 


Award Paris Exhibition 1889, Only “ Grand Prix” to any English Electrical Buhibt 


Telegraph Addresa: LONDON. 


Telephone No. 35852. ‘gece 


WROT IRON 
OR STEEL. 


GAS,STEAM WATER, 
— | AND FITTINGS. 
Pi, LS "ELECTRICAL CONDUCTORS” PLAIN on GALVANIZED 
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QUEEN 
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August -29, 1890, ] 


FREDERICK SMITe co., 


LEET STREET 


i 
PATENT 
d 
| 
L 
« 
| 


Refiners, 


LONDON: 


"TELEPHONE No. #40. 


ONLY OIL used last three years by the largest M 
Electric Installations in London,  : EN} 
Samples sent on application, 


SUCCESS GUARANTEED. TRIAL SOLICITED. 
4 Price 2s. 9d. per Gallon. 


Our Oil is now recommended by the principal 
Electricians, and is also suitable for 


LIMITED, 


SHAFTING, ENGINES, 
LONDON, E.C. 
FINE ASBESTOS PAPER, for Dynamos, &c. : Works, near London, and are 


AND GENERAL PURPOSES. TA 
(Late 161, Queen Victoria Afgeet.) 
PIONEERS OF THE ASBESTOS TRADE. ASBESTOS TUBES & CEMENT, for Electric Light Leads. of the best possible description. a 


‘UNITED ASBESTOS À BILLITER ST. 
All Goods are made at our 


The ONLY COMPANY work, troughs for leads, &c. | Specify “ SALAMANDER” Brand. 
1° in the World owning ASBESTOS MILLBOARD STRIPS, for ditto. , __ Depots: NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE, Quay Side; 
and working Asbestos FINE ASBESTOS THREAD, for covering wires. — trent ‘GLASGOW 
ASBESTOS COVERED WIRES. , » 60, 


West Howard Street ; CARDIFF, Mount Stuart 
Mines in both ITALY PATENT SALAMANDER LUBRICANT, for Dynamos, &c. Square; BRISTOL, Provident Rulldings, Cin e 


and CANADA. PACKING, NON-CONDUCTING COVERING for Boilers, &c, Street; ST. PETERSBURG, Gostinoe Dvor, 


CALEDONIA WORKS, HALIFAX: 
Contractors to Der Majesty's Government & Railway Companies 


BHST RHFINHD THLHPHONE WIRE. 
PATENT GALVANISED TELEGRAPH WIRE. 


100 Ib. COILS, HIGH CONDUCTIVITY. 
SPECIALITY :—-TELEGRAPH WIRE, TO ALL SPECIFICATIONS. 


COPPER WIRE, hard drawn, ge sd ty—long lengths. COPPER WIRE and = for 
Lightning Conductors, &c. WIRE, all sizes for covering. STRAND WIRE all ae 
GALVANI SED HARD STEEL STRAND for Mechanical Telephones. 


F. WIGGINS & SONS, MINO LONDON, = M I C A 
MICA MERCHANTS, 2248, 
Manufacturers of Mica Goods for Philosophical and ALL p ; 


CONTRACTORS TO HER MAJESTY’S GOVERNMENT. 


an. NEW AND OHEAP PATENT LAW. | - 
id PATENT OFFICE. | Wm. M. FOXCROFT 


ARD | to the Late W. also F. Lucas), | 
FLEET Telegraph and Telephone Case 


| 


10 CLERKENWELL, LONDON : 
- Pamphlet of Costs Gratis. 


Bate Thirty-five Yours special practice with | Lock and Block, Single Needle, Bell, Sounder, Perforator, 
Photemeter, Telephone Cases, Battery Bones, Bon Ae 


| Prorisional Protection 9 months) , 1; PARIS, 
sie ies. 3184 | 
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HIGH TENSION. 


TUE TELEGRAPHIC JOURNAL AND ELECTRICAL REVIEW. 


Telegraphic Address: 


Ro. 1734.  MHENLEY'S WORKS,” LONDON. 


TE LEPHONE. 


TELEG RAPH 


LIMITED, 
af, MARTIN'S LANE, CANNON STREET, LONDON, EC. 


FOR BOARD TRADE RULES 
AND 
FIRE 


WORKS: 


NORTH WOOLWICH. 


ELECTRIC LIGHT. 


|| LOW TENSION. 
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THE TRLEGRAPHIC JOURNAL AND ELECTRICAL REVIEW. 
IW A: EE A? Ss 


LIGHT 


ACKNOWLEDGED BY USERS 


“SUPERIOR TO ALL OTHERS. 


LARGE ‘sTock IW FR DON. PRICES AND SAMPLES FROM 


| THE SOLE AGENTS _CATHGART AND PETO, 


578, BATION “GARDEN, E.C.; and VULCAN WORKS, ISLINGTON, N., LONDON. 


3930 


PATENT 


.... SPECIALLY ADAPTED FOR 


ELECTRIC LIGHT INSTALLATIONS 


AND FOR | ANY WORK WHERE UNIFORMITY OF SPEED IS DESIRABLE. 


‘SOLE MAKERS: 


PRICES .ON APPLICATION.  .. 


AUSTIN’S 


DYNAMOS MOTORS 


es Wy a Ph: : | | Specially constructed for practical working. First-class workmanship and 
SS materials. Electrically and mechanically perfect. Lighting, 
| Plating, l'ransmis:ion of Power, &c., 


- Size, No.1. No.2 No.4, “Ho. 6. No. 6 
Output in Watts - - §0 100 200 400 700 1,000 
Per Cent. Efficiency 75 78 . 80 84: 88 92 


LONDON AGENTS: 


"Messrs, PATERSON & COOPER, Pownall DALSTON, N. 


AUSTIN. F “Florence Electrical Works ARMLEY. LEEDS. 


A gust 9, 4890. ] 
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THE JOURNAL AND ELECTRICAL REVIEW. 


[August 29, 1890, 


BLAKEY, EMMOTT & OO. Lrp., 


| =A LFAX, 
SOLE MANUFACTURERS UNDER LICENCE 


| 
FLETCHER’S WATCHMAN’S TELL-TALE 


THE BLAKEY-EMMOTT DYNAMO. 


WARBURTON AND CROSSLEY’S RELAY. 


EDMONDSON’S CALCULATING MACHINE, 
Silver Medal, Inventions Exhibition. 


E IN G A. NI D. 


MANUFACTURERS Or 


MAGNETO SELLS, SWITCH BOARDS, SWITCHES, 
ANNUNCIATORS, &e., 


BATTERIES OF ALL KINDS. 


_ Single Needle, Block and Morse Instruments, 
INSULATED WIRE, 


SEMAPHORE AND LIGHT REPEATERS. 


Complete System of Concentric Wiring 
for Interiors Andrews’s Patent Joints, 
Switches, Fuses and Fittings. Lists and 
Trade Terms on application. 


MOSELEY’S 
PATENT 


POCKET ELECTROMETER. 


A Perfect Ammeter (from 
1-10th to 1,000 amperes), 
Wireman’s Detector and 

ma Pole Indicator, as well 
a thoroughly practical 
Volt and Ohmmeter, &c.- 


14th, 1890. 


PRICE, Post Free, 2s. Od 


(! érided 10 5 amps., 5 volts, and 5 ohms, 
with a 5-standard ohm renstance coil ) 


3706 DIRECT FROM THE MAKER, 


MOSELE Y, 82, Montpelier Rd., Peckbam, London 


ARTHUR B. GILL & Co., 
Glectric Light and General Engineers, 
4, BOMBAY STREET, BERMONDSEY, LONDON, S.E. 


Sole Makers of GILL’S PATENT MAIN SWITCHES, which are practically 
everlasting. No sparking on the actual contact pieces. These switches improve 
with using. Makers of the “GILL” DYNAMO AND MOTOR, which are un- 
equalled for cheapness and efficiency. SUPPLIERS OF ALL ELECTRICAL 
REQUISITES. LIBERAL TRADE TERMS, 


Telephone No. 4882. Telegraphic Address: “TORQUE.” 2949 


OARBONS. 


H. & F. CHAMBERLAIN, 


Manufacturers of Pure Carbon Points, Tubes, Filters, 
Cells and Battery Plates of every description. . 


 Telegraphic Address:—“CARBON BARNSLEY.” 3398 


ELECTRIC WIRES. 


Insulated Wire and Cables 
of every description for 
Electrical Instruments, 


UNITED ELECTRIC WIRE 


14a, Clerkenwell Green. London, E.C. 7» 


See “Electrician,” March | 


:: PER INSTRUMENT. 
3269 


THOMAS BARRACLOUGH & CO. Ltd, 


Makers of all the most Improved Machinery for Electric Wire and 
Strand Covering, Lapping, Taping, Braiding, &e., 
ALSO FOR 
STRANDING AND MAKING CABLES OF EVERY SIZE AND DESCRIPTION. 


Globe Works, Rochdale Road, Manchester. 1960 


EX. KHOR FP E, 
MAKER OF EVERY CLASS OF . 
Gerew, Terminal and Parts, 
Also any Descriptio 
ELECTRICAL OR MECHANICAL AUTONANIO MACHINES. 


SOLE MANUFACTURER OF THE ENGLISH REMINGTON TYPE WRITER. 


All High-Class Machine Work, Turning, Boring, Screw Cuttin 
Wheels Cut to 12-inch die in Tron, Steel, or Brass, ME 


OPEN TO TAKE AGENCY FOR ANY MECHANICAL O8 ELECTRIC MAGHINE. 


| Works: 34, Eagle St., Red Lion Square. 


ELECTRICAL 


CASE WORKS, 
6, PHŒNIX PLACE, 
 COLDBATH FIELDS, LONDON, W.0,, 


MANUFACTURERS 


description of Cases 


| FOR 
à 
À TELEGRAPH, TELEPHONE, AUTOMATIC 
Fic. Pio And Electrical Instrument Makers. 
MAKERS OF +968 


THE SCHANSGHIEFF PORTABLE CASES. 


ELECTRIC BELLS AND INDICATORS. _,,, 


J. D. F. ANDREWS & Co., : 


41 & 42, PARLIAMENT STREET, LONDON, S.W. 


BY MACHINERY 
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1890. THE TELEGRAPHIC JOURNAL AND ELECTRICAL REVIEW. 


4, VICTORIA MANSIONS, WESTMINSTER. 


DIRECT 


© Prof. SILVANUS THOMPSON says: :—“ This is the Electrical Engineer s Lamp.” 7 


J. a CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION OF 


APPARATUS FOR USE IN TEACHING OR EXPERIMENTING IN THE SCIENCES OF CHEMISTRY, ELECTRICITY, — 


ACOUSTICS, LIGHT, HEAT, HYDROSTATICS, MECHANICS, de. 
IMPORTERS OF FINEST BOHEMIAN GLASS, BERLIN PORCELAIN, PURE CHEMICALS FOR ANALYSIS &o. 


ELECTRIC BELLIS AND BATTERIES. | 


Apparatus for Science Classes supplied through the Science and Art Department at 50 per cent. reduction of prices. 
ILLUSTRATED PRICE LIST OF ELECTRICAL APPARATUS, . POST FREE, THREE oraurs,. 
Price List of Chemical Apparatus with 650 Illustrations, post free eight stamps. 

- TRADE TERMS AND SPECIAL QUOTATIONS FOR EXPORT SENT ON APPLICATION. 205 


À. 


J.ORME & Co. (Late. Jackson & (o.), 65, Barbican, London, E.C. 
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THE TELEGRAPHIC JOURNAL AND ELECTRICAL REVIEW. 


BEST WIRE Lig 


And au Electrical Purposes. 


| | PHOSPHOR BRONZE 


| “CASTINGS, 
Phosphor Brone 
for Springs, Ropes, Screws, 


Rods, Sheets, &c., Bearings, Bushes, 


* SPURIOUS IMIT ATIONS, FALSE REPRESENTATIONS. AnD INFRINGEMENTS: OF our PATENT = 


FUEL ECONOMISER 
APPLIED 


E. GREEN & SON, Ltd, 


14, ST. ANN’S SQUARE, | 
MANCHESTER. 


viii r 
| 
2. Bronze and Silicium Copper | 
Wire of Great Tensile Strength | | 
ani High Conductivity for Telephone | 
and other wearing parts Q> PET & and Telegraph Lines & other | = 
of Machinery à SOLE PROPRIETORS 4 Electrical purposes, 1 
oe Of the British and Colonial Patents, O y | 
THE PHOSPHOR BRONZE C0, 2 
87, Sumner ‘Street, London, + | | 
BEWARE 
| | 
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DORMAN & SMITH, 


INDEX ADVERTISEMENTS. 


) BRAZENC OSE ST. 


Manufacturers 


MANCHESTER, 


$ The names of Advertise, whose announcements are ordered for a series, are entered under any one Heading in this Index free of charge 


_ but if repeated under other headings, Gal. per Week is charged for each additional entry. 


Avcamatatore PAGE 
Crompton-Howell Elec. Storage Co. 
Drake & Gurham ... 
J. Stiff & Sons (Boxes only) see 

Are Lamps. 

J.H. Holines & Co...  ... Sup. 11 
Johnson & Phillips one 


Planet Elec. Engineering 
J. & W. Roper ose soe 642 
Simplex eee oe eee 
Statter & Co. eee eee eee | 15 
Asbestos.— Rell’s Asbestos Co. 
United Asbestos Co. Se ose 


Auctioneers and (Mechanical). 


Wheatley Kirk, Price & Goulty Sup. 11 
Batteries. 

_India-rubber, G.P. Co. 20 

Johnson & Philli 

Telegraph Mfg. Sup. 2 
Battery Jars.—J. Bourne & ‘Bon ore 

Price, Sons & Cu., coe eee 


J. Stiff & Sons eee eve 


Is. 
Genl. Elec. Co., Ld. (G. Binswanger.) Sup. 10 
Sheppard, Allarton & Madeley ... 

_ Belting.— Webb & Son eee 


& Co. ten. 8 
Ewen & Co. . 16 


ks. 

Berly’s Electrical Disétècey Sup. 14 
 G.W.& Elec. Ltg. Co. Directory ... 
Cabinet Works … 6 

W. M. Foxcroft eee soo ee 8 
Castings. —J & J. Hughes … .… 12 

Phosphor Bronze Lo.  …. 
Chemicals. | | 

Boor & Co. eee eee eee 


Dynamos. —Andrews & Preece ave. 7 
H. Austin … Ae 5 
Bolling & Lowe Sup. 9 
Gülcher Electric Light & P. Co. 13 
J. H. Holmes & Co. ove se 11 
Johnson & Phillips... 1 
Laurence, Scott & Co. 6e 19 
C. Oppermann 12 


C. A. Parsons & Co. she 


Stanle & Davies ece eee eee 

de G. tatter & Co. eee ese 15 
Ebonite. 


Harburg India Rubber Comb Cc. Sup.11 
D. Moseley & Sons... 
North British Rubber Co. oie ae 


Electrical Eugineers and Contractors. 
Acme Electric Works ... Sup. 1 
J.D. F. Andrews & Co. à 
Andrews & Preece .. 
Appleton, Burbey & Williamson aie. 18 
Rlakey, Emmott & Co., Ltd. .. 6 
R. Bolton & Co. ... 
Callender’s Bitumen Tel. &c.Co. 


Charlesworth, Hall & Co. Sup. 16 
Crompton & Co. a. oe Sup. 20 
Drake & Gorham ... 


Electrical Eng. Corporation ies 
Elliott Bros 
General Elec. P. & Traction Co. 

W. T. Goolden & Co. ‘ae Sup. 
India-rubber & Uo. 


Johnson & Phillips eee 

Laing, Wharton & Down... Sup. 4 
Laurence, Scott & Co. ... 
Paterson & Cooper 


Rashleigh Phipps & Dawson … 10 
C. A. Parsons & Co. eee ves 
Poole & White coe Sup. 17 


Electrical Engineers, &c.—Cont. = eaur 
Bi 108. cee eee eee eee 1] 
Ernest Scott & Co. … 


Ronald A. Scott  … Sup. 5 
Sharp & Kent 
M. Holroyd Smith .. …… Sup. 20 

Swinburne & Co. ... 
Telegraph Mfg. Co. oe Sup. 2 
Western Electric Company Sup. ? 


Westinghouse Electric Co. 
Woodhouse & Rawson United vos 


Electric Light. 


Brush Electrical Engineering Co. 10 
Bernstein Electric Lamp Co. 12 
India-Rubber,G. P.&Tel. Wks.Co. Sup. 1 
Johnson & Phillips... .. 1 
Laurence, Scott & Co. … ... 19 
Thomson-Houston eee eee eee ‘ 
Electric Light Carbons. es: 

Catheart & Peto …  … 

H. & F. Chamberlain 


_ Genl. Elec. Co., Ld, (G. Binswanger.) Sup. 10 | 


Johnson & Phillipe eee 1 
Woodhouse & Rawson United ss LE 


eee L1 1] see 9 
Farada & Son eee . eee 10 


Genl. Elec.Co., Ld. (G. Binswanger.) Sup. 10 
Rashleigh Phipps & Dawson... 19 
B. Verity & Sons sus eee eee 12 


Walsall Electrical Co. eee Sup. 6 
Engines for Ælectric Light, 

W. H. Bailey & Co. ove ss cad 

Browett, Lindley & Co. ... Sup. 3 


Davey, Paxmah & Co. oe AO 


Greenwood and Batley... 
Griffin Gas Engine …  ... Sup. 4 
Marshall, Sons & Co. 
John Musgrave & Sons ... Sup. 2 
Priestman’s Oil Engine ... 
Ransomes, Sims & Jefferies ... . 
Robey & Co. … 14 


Ss rt Gas En “oe 

Engraving.—Gilkes ... 
Fibre.—David Moseley & Sons 
Fire Insurance. 

Phenix Fire Office one 
Fuel Economisers. 

. Green & Son 8 

Glass ‘Manufacturers. 

Genl. Elec. Co., Ld. (G. Binswanger.) Sup. 10 
Incandexcence Lamps. 

Brush Electrical Engineering Co. 10 

Sunbeam Lamp Co. 

Woodhouse & 
india-Rubber. 

India Rubber, G. P.& Tel. Wks.Co. 20 

D. Moseley & Sons oe dd 
Insulators, &c.—Bourne & Son... 13 

Price, Sons & Co. eee eee eee 15 

Stiff & Sons... eee. eee eee 

Telegraph Mfg. Co. be Pur: 2 
Labricants.—W. H. Willcox & Co . 3 
Manufacturing Electricians. 


Croggon & Co. 

Dorman & Smith …  ... "9 
Elliott Bros. eee ee eee 2 
Fowler, Lancaster & Co. Sup. 11& 12 
» À Gent & Co. eee eee eee 13 


A. B. Gill & Ca. see eee eee 6 
Hartmann & Braun 
International Electric Co. 
King, Mendham & Co. ... 
Laurence, Scott & Co. ...  -..… 19 


W. Moseley ... ove | 
BOOK ADVERTISEMENTS APPEAR ON 
_ Miseeutawgovs Anvurriremewrs relating to Situations, Articles for Sals and Wanted, &e., 4e. appear on Sup. 11 (middle of paper ) 


Page: 


wson United eos 11 : 


Sup. 8. 


PAGE 


Electricians.—Cont. 


Nalder Bros. “eee eee Sup. 9 

_ 4. Orme & Un 7 

Price, Talbot & Co. - ows Sup. 2 

ph Mfg . Co, Sup. 2 

6 

Walrall Comnany Sup. 6 

Woodhouse & Rawson United … 11 

F, Zôpke eee eee eco Sup. 16 
Mice. 

R. MeGoune, Buchanan & Co. Sup. 12 

F, Wiggins & Sons 

Wotorae.—Cuttriss & Co. eee 12 


Gülcher Electric Light & P. Co. 13 


Patent Agents. —H. Gardner eee 8 


Jobnson & Phillipe (Wood and Iron). 1 

Joseph Aird (Wronght Iron and Steel), 2 | 

Porcelain 
Dorman & 


Smith eee ees eee 9 
Genl. Elec. Co., Ld.(@. 10 
W. Wood & Co. 


Porous Celis.—J. Stiff & Sins 
| Pulleys, Shafting, &c. 


J. Braithwaite & Son ose oe 
J. Jardine eee eee 


Sax y & Farmer eee eee eee 10 
(lances, | 
Flectrical Standardising Inst. Sup. 12 


Owen’s College … Sup. 12 
School ot l'etegraphy eee 
Serews.—Davis & Timmins .. 5. 18 

Switches. 


Burbey & Williamson Sup. 18 

araday & eee eee 10 
Genl. Elec. jn Ld (a. Rinswanger.) Sup. 10 
‘the Paiste Switch. oo Sup. 8 
Walsall Electrical Co. Sup. 6 


Woodhouse & Rawson United ee | 


Telegraph 

ohnson & vee eee 1 
Telegraph Mtg. oop : Sup. 2 

Telephones. & Co. 
onsol. Tel. Const. & M. om Sup. 8 
Stanhope (‘on : 

Universal Telephone Co. . ee 
Tools.—Chas. Churchill & Où Sup. 7 
Tubes.—Joseph Aird ... 


Turbines.—F. Nell... 

Vuleanite (see Ehonite). 

W. Bedford 


Wire be 


Fowler-Waring Cables Co. pe 


W. T. Glover # Cu. eee 
W. Te Henley’s Tel Work: Co. eee 4 
London Electric Wire Co. Sup. 1 
Midland Electric Wire Co. vei 
Phillipe Bros. eee eee eee 19 
Ww. Rickard ooe ; see eee 12 
Tel ia “fi. 32 
% United lectric Wire On tee 6 


Woodhouse & Rawson United 


Wire (uncovered). 


Davis & Timmins eee eee 18 
Ramsden, Camm & Co. ... oe 18 
F. Smith & Co. eee eee see 8 


Genl. Elec. Co., La Binswanger.) dup. 10 

& G. eee eee 
Vigers Bros. 

Woodhouse & Rawson United 
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FARADAY & SON'S 
ELECTRIC LIGHT FITTINGS. 

Edinburgh Exhibition—stan No. 87, 

INTERLOCKING THE LOOK AND BLOCK. 


SAXSY & FARMER, Satwes Signal Contractors Canterbury Road, KILBURN, LONDON, N. W. 
Manufacturers ef Railway Signals, Cubina, Interlocking Levers, Block Instruments, and Signal’ Work of every description, Electrical and Mechanical, 


DAVEY, PAXMAN & Co. , Engineers, COLCHESTER, 


Devote pee attention to 


STRAM ENGINES AND BOILERS REQUIRED FOR ELECTRIC LIGHT ee 


Telegraph Address:— | 
PAXMAN, OOLCHESTER.” — | 
eapest, m urable oa o Gold Medals and One Siver Me 
in the market. for their Steam Engines and Boilers. 


DAYEY, PAXMAN & CO. Engineers, 
Lonpon Orrice: 189, QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, E.C. 


INCAN DESCENCE LAMPS. 


THE BRUSH ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING COMPANY, Ltd., 
hereby give notice that they have acquired the Edison, Lane-F ox, and other 
Electric Lighting Patents, for AUSTRALASIA, INDIA, the CAPE OF 
GOOD HOPE, and NATAL, and that it is an infringement of the rights 
now secured by assignment to them to import, sell, manufacture, or use an” 
INCANDESCENCE ELECTRIC LAMPS in those territories, except 


COLCHE 


under their License. 


All orders for Lamps intended to be used in India, or in the above- 
mentioned colonies, must be referred to the BRUSH ELECTRICAL 
ENGINEERING CO. Ltd., 112, Belvedere Road, LAMBETH, S.E., 


from whom quotations and full information may be obtained on application. 


Telephone No. 3975. Telegrams: “DETECTOR, LONDON.” 


PHIPPS 


SHOW Rooms: 58. BERNERS STREET, LONDON, W. 


The Best and most Artistic Show of Fittings in London. | 


ELECTRIC LIGHT ENGINEERS AND CONTRACTORS. 


COMPLETE INSTALLATIONS, OR WIRING ONLY, CARRIED QUT PROMPTLY. ALL WORK GUARANTEED. TRADE SUPPLIED. 


| NEW PATENT ROSE, 
Approved by all the Fire Offices and Supply Companies, 1s. 1d. net. ‘The most Perfect Ceiling Rose in the market.” 


WORES: WELLS MEHEHWS, VW. | ‘$311 
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DELIVERY OF TELEGRAMS. 


_ ANOTHER storm has been raised about the manage- 


ment of the Post Office. No sooner is the vexatious 
business of the telegraph clerks disposed of, than the 
attention of the public is brought to bear on the in- 
ternal working of the telegraph department in _— 
to the delivery of telegrams. 

Prof, George Darwin, towards the end of last. week, 
sent a complaint to the Times as to the non-delivery of 
a telegram. The grievance, in the Professor’s own 
words, is: “A friend recently telegraphed to me from 
America, addressing the message, ‘Darwin, Cambridge,’ 
and it was not delivered on account of insufficient 
address. He repeated the attempt three times, and I 
learn from the General Post Office that there are others 


of my name residing in Cambridge, and that it was 


impossible to know with certainty for whom the 
message was intended. The other persons are my 
brothers. The non-delivery of the message was the 
occasion of the unnecessary sailing of a friend to 
America.” 

There can be little doubt that the Peale s alle- 
gation is not altogether well founded, and that 
the fault lay with his American friend ; but 
while regretting the circumstance, one might 
have placed it to the credit of unaccountable 
accidents from which human beings possess no im- 
munity, had it not been followed by a long series of 
like complaints. The Professor, as it were, had 
applied the match, and the explosion resulted in due 
course. This opening of the subject has given the 
opportunity for many to air their opinions as to desir- 
able alterations. 

Lord Sackville Cecil, in his letter, draws attention 
to other points besides transmission, which require 


Speedy attention. It is known that telegrams handed 


in late in the evening at many offices are sometimes 
kept over until next morning. This is considered 
by some to be a gross breach of contract on the 


part of the postal authorities, but people who show 


a desire to ventilate supposed grievances speak, in most 
cases, without any knowledge of the regulations affect- 


ing the transmission of telegrams. No one thinks of 
using the telegraph wires except in urgent cases, and 
if a letter would reach its destination in the same time 
as a telegram, it is asked, where is its use? It is, of 
course, incumbent on the office to see that a message is 
delivered as quickly as possible, or the official should 
state frankly to customers that he will not undertake 


to deliver them the same evening. This course is, 


we believe, generally pursued, although there may be 
instances in which the telegraph clerk is as ignorant of 
the regulations as the sender of the message. It is 
clearly incumbent upon the public to know in what 


the contract which is said to be broken really consists, 
_ otherwise it is sheer folly to fill the columns of the 


daily papers with complaints which have no existence 
in fact. | 


MANUAL TRAINING. 


IN a recent issue of the American journal, “ Brad- 
street’s,” a description is given of the School of Manual 


Training at Baltimore. This institution claims to be 


the pioneer public manual training school, as well as 
the only absolutely free school of the sort in the world. 
The school was opened in 1884 with 60 pupils and 4 
teachers ; the scholars now number 549, with 15 in- 
structors. The principal object of the training is the 
teaching of manual work, the literary instruction, which 
forms the chief motive of ordinary schools, being here 
but a department. The teaching of trades is not so 
much a desideratum as education in the use of tools 
and the early stages of mechanical industries. | 

The regular course extends over three years, but a 
shorter course of two years is suited to those who are 
unable to go through the longer training. 

The daily work comprises instruction in the shops, 
draught-rooms, physical laboratory, and literary classes. 


During the a year of training, 15 weeks are devoted 
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to carpentry, 5 to wood-turning, and 20 to forging. 
In the second year, 15 weeks are given to pattern 
making, 5 to moulding, 15 to vice work, and 5 to 
soldering and brazing. Instruction is given as to the 
use and care of tools, designing work, and the nature 
of the materials employed. 


Each class makes some special design for gradua- 


tion, and this year a 10 horse-power dynamo, 13 lathes, 

and a Gordon printing press, have been undertaken. 
The dynamo will be set up, and is expected to fur- 

nish a sufficient supply of electrical energy for the light- 


ing of the buildings with incandescence lamps. The 


students also do all the plating required, and carry out 
all repairs to the .. in use in the establish- 
ment. 

There can be little doubt as to the value of schools 
of this nature, providing as they do practical instruc- 


tion, and affording a means by which youngsters, who > 


in after life must depend upon manual work, can 
readily give their attention to, and be guided in the 
study of, their individual bent. 
appear desirable that in the higher classes of our 
Board Schools some attempt in this direction should be 
made. 


IT would seem that the scheme for 
Utilisation of Water 
Power. 


the purpose of distributing power to a 
number of factories at Buffalo, has assumed a definite 
shape. A piece of land some distance above the Falls 
has been acquired, and a very strong syndicate has 
taken the work in hand. It is stated that 4 per cent. 


of the river flow will provide 120,000 horse-power, 


supposing that a fall of 140 feet is adopted. A lateral 


canal will carry the water required from the main river 


to vertical shafts, in which turbines, said to be the largest 
yet designed, will be placed. The town of Buffalo is 
18 miles distant from the Falls, and it isas yet un- 
decided as to the method to be employed in trans- 
mitting the power. The choice is not a large one, lying 
between rope transmission, as at Schaffhausen, com- 


_ pressed air, as at Parisand Birmingham, water pressure, 
as in London, and electricity. The Cataract Company - 
has invited tenders, and the plans will be submitted to 


a scientific international committee. Meanwhile, a 
scheme of considerable magnitude is actually in course 
of execution at Helena, Montana, where the Missouri 
Power Company is building an immense dam across 
the Missouri River for the purpose of utilising the water 
power. The dam is a timber structure, 800 feet long 
and 47 feet high, and the reservoir thus formed will 
cover an area of about 429 square miles. The water 
will be carried through a tunnel to the turbines, and it 
is expected that 20,000 horse-power will be generated, 
the power being then transmitted electrically to the 
various mills. 


A REMARKABLE supplement has 
been issued by our Italian contem- 
porary, L’Hlettricita. It consists of 24 quarto: pages of 
illustrated matter referring solely to the Thomson- 
Houston International Company and to their exhibits 
shown at the Paris Exhibition. There are described 
the Thomson-Houston dynamo, three wire system of 


How to Advertise. 


distribution, method of traction, alternate current dy- - 


namo, arc and glow lamps, electric welding, &c. In 


It would certainly 


the utilisation of the Niagara Falls for 


the list referring to the lighting of Europe, the number 
of towns in which the system is in operation is given 
as 64, and several installations are to be found in some 
of these. The arc lamps in use in Europe comprise 
3,836 and the incandescent lamps 17,055. Particulars 
are also given of the extensive use of the system of 
lighting and traction in America, and of which we gave 
details some time ago. The number, which, by the 
way, has only this week been issued as a supplement to 
one published a fortnight ago, winds up with testi- 


. monials, and is unique in the — of technical 


advertis: ng. 3 
IN the early autumn of last year Dr 
Harries and Mr. H. Newman Lawrence 


made conclusive experiments on this 
subject and have since carried out this treatment, to 
which Dr. Harries gave the name of “ Cataphoric Medi- 
cation,” in their regular practice at the Institute of 
Medical Electricity. In Mr. Lawrence’s address to the 
City and Guilds’ Old Students Association, published in 
the REVIEW of December 27th, 1889, he spoke of this 
treatment as in actual practice, and it is again men- 
tioned in a note on the 8th of this month. Dr. Harries 
has referred, in his letter to us, to other dates in which 
he made the matter public. | 


THE letter which we publish from 
_ Mr. Cuthbert Hall does not show him 
in any better light than did his first communication ; 
it was perhaps too much to expect the amende honor- 
able from a gentleman whose character is so clearly 
defined by his writings. His reference to the Marchant 
engine, and other allusions, show him to be better 
acquainted with the REVIEW than he at first gave him- 
self credit for; he might have gone further and . 
acknowledged us as being the means of exposing that 
matter and bringing its career to a prompt and crushing 
end, but he evidently prefers dealing with half truths, 


Cable Testing. 


_ probably under the impression that many of our sub- 


scribers may not be acquainted with the circumstances 
under which this incident took place. It will be 
noticed that all reference to Glover’s and Henley’s 
Works is carefully avoided, and as for the remainder 
of his remarks, we leave them to the tender. mercies of 
such of our readers aS may care to carry the matter 
further ; or to the journal which first gave our corres- 
pondent publicity. | 


THE Scientific American, of all 
the transatlantic papers to hand, 
seems to have taken the fairest and most impartial view 
of Kemmler’s execution. After stating that the appa- 
ratus employed was sure and effective and that the 
criminal was instantly killed, our contemporary argues 
as follows :—‘“ The most intelligent of the witnesses, 
disinterested persons, also the warden of the prison, 
declare that as a mode of execution the electrical 
plan is far preferable to the scaffold. It is rumoured 
the Westinghouse Company or some of its adherents 
spent many thousands of dollars in fruitless efforts 
to nullify and obstruct the operation of the new law. 
The ablest lawyers and experts, who ordinarily re- 
ceive large fees, were employed. The execution 


Kemmler’s Execution. 


_of a criminal, whether by the guillotine, the garotte, 


the gallows, the gun, or the dynamo, is a ghastly 
business; and it is not surprising that the sensa- 
tional newspapers, aided by the electrical oppo- 
nents of the law, should have made the most of such 
an occasion to fill their columns with revolting details, 
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The foes of the law dwell upon the fact that the 
muscular contractions of the victim after the switch 
was turned prove the correctness of their original 
position—that Kemmler lingered a few seconds in life, 
that he was not instantaneously killed, therefore that 
electricity isa failure for this purpose, and the lawshould 
be repealed. We have only to say, if they are not satisfied 
with the electrical apparatus used at Auburn, if, as they 
claim, it is not effective, then let us employ the deadly 
devices which the complainants themselves use, own, 
and control, with which they fill our streets and slay 


 ourinnocent citizens. Letthem bring the culprit to our 


city prison, place him on a conducting floor, introduce 


one of their street light wires,. and with it, at the 


moment of execution, touch the hands of the prisoner. 
It will extinguish life instantly. It has rarely been 
known to fail.” ge 


A GOOD deal of disappointment has 


ras, DOCH caused by the decision of the 
| Executive Council, not to give awards 

in the electrical departments of the exhibition. We 
understand that this is in conséquence of the London 
Chamber of Commerce and the Institution of Electrical 


‘Engineers refusing to appoint a jury. It is not a usual 


thing for the Institution to appoint a jury,andif it did 


not care about the task the exhibition authorities should | 


appoint their own. We are aware that a stipulation 


was entered into with the London Chamber of Com- 


merce on this matter, but if this body backs out the 
exhibition officials must look elsewhere. At any rate 
they should act fairly towards the electrical firms, 


many of whom may have been induced to exhibit in 


the hope of obtaining some reward in the shape of 
prizes. Were it not from the fact.that awards were 
understood to be forthcoming the matter would not be 
worth. discussing, for, after all, the value of exhibition 
medals or certificates is more apparent than real. 
Probably it was found impossible to get together a 
body of experts to undertake a series of exhaustive and 
lengthy tests without paying heavily for their services, 
and awards for merely showing apparatus give no 
legitimate representation of the standard of excellence 
to which the manafactures of any firm have been 
brought. As the matter stands the proceedings are 
calculated to render exhibitors more and more averse 
to participating in “ International ” shows, into which 
they are so frequently entrapped by specious promises 
made under the cover of high sounding patronage, 


and from which they apparently reap so little benefit. _ 


IN Messrs. Pyke and Harris’s letter, 


wilt’ which appears in another column, the 


principle of the new Thomson alter- 
nator is claimed afresh. We have examined the patent 
specification of Pyke and Barnett, and observe that the 
machine they refer to is indeed similar in principle to 
that of Prof. Elihu Thomson. In the application of 
the principle, however, it rather resembles Kingdon’s. 
The lines of force do not pass through the axle, as in 
Thomson’s, the magnetic circuits through adjacent 
generator coils being completed by inductor segments 
attached to rotating wheels. We cannot describe the 
machine in detail without a diagram, but may mention 


_ that it has one magnetising coil wound in two sections, 


four circles of projecting stationary cores with gene- 
rator coils on them, arranged two concentrically on 


each side of the magnet, and two magnetic inductor 


wheels. As we have shown, the application of this 
principle is at least as old as 1883, probably older ; but 


if there is any inventor prior to Lever, who had similar 
ideas, he has not yet urged his claim. 


IN a circular. card, which ‘Messrs, 

Sydney F. Walker and Co., are sending 
out, there is attached the following 

note :—“ Our Mr. Sydney F. Walker claims to be the 


oldest living electric light engineer in the kingdom, if 


not in the world, he having been electrician to the 
proprietors of the first dynamo machine that was intro- 
duced into this country.” Is not the unbounded 
assurance of this electrical patriarch appalling ? Possibly 
more than one individual in the profession who 
would be apt to characterise Mr. Walker’s work as 
the production of the oldest electric light engineer on 


- the grounds that it would not reflect too great credit 


on the youngest; indeed, we have heard on good 


authority, that his dynamos bear traces of being built 


on the lines of “the first dynamo that was introduced 


into this country.” This, however, we cannot vouch — 


for, but we would like to hear from Mr. Walker 
on what he bases his claim, as we know something 


of “the first dynamo machine that was introduced into 


this country.” 


A MEDICAL man suggests the fol-. 


Jowing «remedy for the “address 


insufficient” grievance, of which 
those who frequently make use of telegrams are 
now complaining in the columns of the Times :— 
“Let no message be taken at a telegraph office with 


a paid reply without receipt of a full and suffi- . 


cient address from the sender. Let all paid replies 
be sent to the office whence the first message was issued, 


and in case of difficulty, let a telegram whose owner 


cannot be at once found be referred to the post office.” 
The theory that the non-delivery of telegrams is due to 


the employment of careless boys, whereas letters, which | 


rarely, it is said, miss their destination, are in the hands 
of experienced and trustworthy men, scarcely explains 
the matter. If a letter is addressed to “ Darwin, Cam- 
bridge,” the postman probably gives it to the first 
person of that name he comes across in his rounds, and 
if it happens to be for another individual, he eventually 


receives it through the information contained therein. | 


But, in innumerable instances, letters are returned 
to the sender with *“ Not known,” &c., written across 


the envelope, so the telegram fault evidently does not 


lie in the employment of boys in lieu of men. 


| WE are all agreed that there should 
Fire Office Rules. be à standard set of fire rules for 


electric lighting, but while electricians, 


like doctors, disagree, we seem as far off this desirable 
end as ever. Professor Silvanus Thompson lauds 
Mr. Heaphy and the Phoenix rules to the skies, and 
suggests their general adoption on the grounds that 


they have stood the test of time and are workable. 


Mr. Verity and Mr. Campbell Swinton, both men of 
practical experience in the wiring and fitting of houses, 
a matter in which Professor Thompson cannot claim 


a like advantage, hold the opposite view with very 
good reason, as a perusal of their letters to the Times 


. will show. We agree with these gentlemen so far as 


their objections to the Phoenix roles are concerned, 
although we consider that the Institution of Electrical 
Engineers need not be concerned in the question at 
all. The desired result should not be difficult to arrive 
at by a judicious combination of supply companies, 
contractors, and fire offices, and we shall probably refer 
to this important topic more lengthily in a future 
issue, 
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ELECTRIC RAILWAYS AND OCEAN CABLES.* 


By T. D. LOCKWOOD. 


I HAVE read with a good deal of interest the communi- 
cation of Mr. Cuttriss,in Zhe Electrical Engineer of 
August 6th, concerning the disturbances manifested in 


his cable-receiving instruments, which he attributes to | 


the operation of an electric street railway, at a distance 
of upwards of .half a mile therefrom ; and with equal 
interest the editorial comment on said article. 

Though it is doubtless often unpleasant to be like 
Mr. Cuttriss and myself on the physically weaker side 
of a controversy, that position is not without its off- 
setting advantages, in that we are forced to study, and 
let us hope sometimes to master, the problems they 
involve ; while persons working with less delicate 
appliances and with the electrical pursuits which cause, 
as distinguished from those which suffer from, the dis- 


_turbances, are often and naturally content with a per- 


functory examination of the matter. 

_ As I have read the two articles, I gather that the 
disturbed cable circuit comes into the station from the 
sea conductor, passes through the instruments at the 
said station and then back by way of a closely parallel 
insulated conductor in the same cable to earth at the 
cable armour. 

If I have correctly interpreted the arrangement, it is 


‘first to be observed that it is not as stated in the editorial 


comment “a complete metallic circuit,” but simply a 


loop of an earth completed circuit, the two wires of said 


loop being parallel. 

I should scarcely expect that any such disturbances 
as are described arise from magnetic induction, and in 
the light of experience do not believe they do, not so 


much, however, because the wires are looped for a 


certain distance, as from the fact that in addition to said 
looping, they are buried ; they are underground ; both 
conditions would tend I think to adversely affect mag- 
netic induction. 

I am inclined to believe that the disturbances have a 


_ twofold cause ; that they are partly due, as Mr. Cuttriss | 


suggests, to actual conduction through the intervening 
earth and water from the earth side of the electric rail- 
way circuit to the cable armour, and thence by 
way of that conductor, which is grounded on the 
armour, and through the instruments to the cable main 
conductor ; and also in part attributable to the actions 
and reactions of electrostatic induction, which in such 
a case are likely to be complicated. 

We may consider the earth, if of favourable consti- 
tution, to be heavily charged by the electricity poured 
into it from the cars. 

It is not difficult to conceive that such a charge in 
the medium surrounding the buried cable will tend to 
attract a like charge of opposing sign, through the 
dielectric on both conductors of the cable. Thus if the 
earth be charged to a given plus potential by the 
railway, the two parallel conductors of the cable loop 
will both be the recipients of a minus charge. But 
this charge must come from somewhere, and as the 
armour earth terminal is nearer than any other, the 
major part of it comes from that point. But there is 
another reaction ; the two sides of the loop are of 
unequal length, and it may well be imagined that the 
charge on the short side, that grounded on the cable 
armour is thicker, if I may so express it, than is that 
on the long leg which is but the end of the main cable 
conductor. The two will tend to react on each other, 
and the amount of the perceptible reaction will be the 
difference of the two charges. | 

But of course, any change in the potential or degree 
of charge in the surrounding earth, will eventuate in a 
redistribution, and a rearrangement of the charge in 
the cable ; and such a rearrangement amounts virtually 
to a circulation of current. And as all changes or 
transfers of electricity from one side of the loop to the 
other must pass through the instrument, we necessarily 
have the undesired operation of the said instrument. 


* See last week’s ELECTRICAL REVIEW. 


The editorial says : “ There will, of course, be a solu- 
tion for the difficulty, but it will be interesting to see 
just what itis.” Thesolution of the difficulty is, in my 
opinion simply the use by either party of the complete 
parallel wire metallic. circuit, imperfectly and at a high 
cost, by the cable company, whose property is trespassed 
upon ; or in a practically perfect way, at a comparatively 
low cost, by the railway company, who is doing th 
trespassing. | 


 ELECTRICAL SIGNALLING APPARATUS. 


IN presenting the report of the Comité des Arts Econo- 


_ miques upon the results of the competition established 


in 1884, by the Société d’ Encouragement pour l’ Indus- 
trie Nationale, relative to the invention of an apparatus 
for announcing the passing at a distant point of railway 
trains, M. Rouselle said the result of the competition 
had been the bringing to light of several interesting 
devices, but no definite decision had been arrived at, 
although the time for fulfilling the conditions had been 
ultimately extended to 1889; the value of the prize 
had also been raised from 2,000 to 3,000 frs. The 
several prorogations which had taken place had been 
necessary, in order to allow of the exhibits being 
properly tested by actual practice. The competitors 
numbered fifty, and many new and ingenious ideas 
had been put forth, notwithstanding which, only two 
of the competitors, viz., Messrs. Baillehache and 
Clémandot, the latter a member of the Societé, had 
been able to establish their claims, M. Baillehache’s 
device consisting of an insulated counter-rail, placed at 
the point from which the train in movement starts the 
signal, and in connecting by a wire this counter-rail to 
the station at which the signal is received, and which 
is furnished with a battery and an alarm.. The springs 
of a passing train establish a connection between the 


. two rails, and a circuit is formed, which, having 


traversed the wire connecting the two posts, returns 
to the earth and is closed by the springs. The alarm 
is sounded, and not only announces the presence of the 
train, but also its speed and the number of carriages 
composing it. A very useful, and even necessary com- 
plement of the system, is a controlling wire, by which 
the circuit is closed when the commutator button at the 
receiving post is pressed. By this the agent is ina 
position to satisfy himself that the apparatus is in 
working order. | 

M. Clémandot’s system, which possesses: the im- | 
portant advantage of dispensing with any moveable 
accessories in establishing the circuit, is based upon the 
difference between the electric resistances of two 
lines of rail, according as they are united by the wheels 
and springs of the train, or they are free. At the 
signalling point, a battery and an electromagnetare placed 
at the sides of the line; at the receiving station a relay is 
established by means of another battery and magnet and 
an alarm is established in derivation. Two wires form 
the connection between the two stations. Under 
ordinary conditions, a continuous current traverses the 
whole extent of the circuit. When a train is passing 
the armatures of the electromagnets are displaced, and 
the normal current is replaced by two local currents, 
one of which, at the signalling station, is closed by the 
springs of the train, whilst the other, at the receiving 
station, traverses the alarm in derivation and sets it 


going. 


Notwithstanding the thorough testing over a period 
of several years, on various railway lines, which these 


' apparatus have undergone, the committee remains un- 


decided. Both systems, in fact, have been impeached 
as open to serious objection, sometimes on the score of 
safety. The committee, however, expresses the hope that 
so much skill, ingenuity, and knowledge on the part of 
the inventors will not have been expended in vain. | 


. The Society is unable to award the prize to either, but 


a distribution has been made as a recognition, to some 
extent, of the value which attaches to their labours, 
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M. Baillehache will, accordingly, be awarded 1,000, 
and M. Clémandot 1,500 frs., as it is considered that’the 
latter’s system affords the better guarantee of safety, a 
consideration which the committee judges to be of 
gupreme importance. 


HIGH POTENTIAL STORAGE BATTERIES. 


IN one of his early patents, Mr. Faure describes a 
method of arranging lead plates in such a manner that : 
connectors and separate receptacles can be dispensed 
with. Plain sheet lead, pasted on both sides with red 
lead, is packed between elastic frames, constituting 
three sides of a cell open at the top. The space thus 
produced between the plates is filled with the electro- 
lyte, the first and last electrode of a series of such cells 
being then connected to the source of supply. With the 
exception of the end plates, each intermediate elec- 
trode will become negative on one side and positive on 
the other. The capacity (in ampére hours) of such an 


_ accumulator is necessarily limited to the dimensions of 


one plate, and the electromotive force is proportional 
to the number of plates. A similar battery has re- 
cently been invented in New York, called the “ Dey 
Series High Potential Storage Battery.” Mr. Dey 
uses à hard Indiarubber case made of sheets which are 
screwed together. This is lined with a soft rubber 
box having ribs running down the sides and across the 
bottom. The lead plates, which have a raised rim, 
slide down the grooves formed by these ribs, and when 
the side is acrewed on it forms watertight joints be- 
tween the ribs and plates. The plates are made grid 
fashion, with a web or partition down the centre and 
projecting half-an-inch above the active material to 
keep the acid separated. The active material is applied 
‘in the form of a dry powder, red lead being placed on 
the positive side and litharge on the negative. The- 
plates are 9 inches by 15 inches by ;4ths thick, placed 
3ths inch apart. A complete cell containing eleven 
whole plates and two half or end plates, has a normal: 
output of 94 ampère hours, and an E.M.F. of 24 volts, 
and it weighs 210 pounds. This does not show any 
advantage over existing types with separate cells, which 
are preferable for various reasons. Mr. Dey has a novel 
arrangement for cutting out of circuit the battery when 
fully charged, somewhat, we think, on the lines of 
an apparatus used in the old Colchester installation. 
This cut-out consists of an inverted (J-shaped tube 
which is filled with acid and suspended on the 
plate. The gas from a fully charged cell rises into 
the tube, displaces the acid and thus causes the tube to 
move upwards against a spring making contact with 
the apparatus which operates the cut-out. The Sawyer- 
Man Electric Company use two series of six cells in 
their photometer room, giving an E.M.F. of 144 volts. 
Plates of this description will necessarily buckle, as the 
positive side alone expands. Concerning this defect, 
Mr. Dey maintains, “that when they do buckle (which 
occurs rarely) they all buckle in one direction (positive 
side out) and fit into one another like saucers.” It 
must be an interesting sight after, say, a year’s con- 
tinuous work, if the arrangement can hold out so long. 


THE RELATIVE POSITION OF GAS AND 
ELECTRIC LIGHTING. 


IT may perhaps be interesting if we refer to the relative 
present position of gasandelectriclighting, and in order to 
do this we must review the status of the two illuminants 
during the past three years. In 1887, 1888, and during 


the first half of last year, gas companies, and the sup- 


porters of the older light regarded with indifference 
the gradual increase in the use of the electric light, and 
the consensus of opinion arrived at by them was that 
there was not the slightest fear that electricity for 
illumination purposes would be a formidable com- 
petitor of gas. Statements to this effect were frequently 


made at the meetings of the gas companies, and the 
shareholders were assured that the possibility of the 
use of the electric light acting detrimentally to their 
undertakings was entirely out of the question. As 
time passed away there came into existence numerous 
companies for lighting by electricity the most remu- 
nerative—to gas companies—London districts and 
provincial towns. In some instances the gas companies 
opposed the applications made by electric light com- 
panies for Parliamentary powers, but. their opposition 
was unsuccessful. Such was the state of: affairs some 
time ago. 

At present, however, the position is entirely changed. 
The inauguration of new central electric light stations, 
and the erection of others throughout the country, have 
caused some gas companies to recognise the fact that 
the electric light is not only a competitor, but that it is 
also gradually superseding gas in many large establish- 
ments, which were formerly considered among the most 
profitable customers to the gas companies. To show to 
what extent this condition now prevails, we may men- 
tion that in the metropolis alone the two largest com- 
panies—the Gas Light and Coke and the South Metro- 
politan—have sold considerably less gas during the 
half-year ended June 30th than in the corresponding 
half of last year. The amount of the dividends paid 
has also diminished, that of the former company being — 
13 per cent., as compared with 13? in the corresponding 
half of 1889, and that of the latter being 12 per cent., as 
against 134. Moreover, the Gas Light and Coke Com- 
pany found it necessary some time ago to increase the 
price of gas by 3d. per thousand. In these two in- 
‘stances the diminution in the consumption is, of course, 
not considered by the companies concerned to be due 
to the competition of the electric light ; but it is sig- 
nificant that they are seeking new openings for the use 
of gas—a fact which leads to the conclusion that the 
two companies are fully aware that in certain districts 
they cannot possibly expect to increase the sale of gas 
for lighting purposes, and that the diminution already 


taken place must to a cértain extent be attributed 


to the gradual adoption of the electric light by 
those who are prepared to pay for it. Again, 
the directors of provincial gas companies no longer 


- consider their position impregnable, and they are 


therefore following the example of the London com- 
panies by endeavouring to extend the uses of gas, and 
at the same time keeping a watchful eye on the pro- 
gress of the “ coming” light. | 

It may appear surprising that the shareholders in gas 
undertakings should take the trouble to ascertain the 
position of the electric lighting industry ; yet such is 
the case. We know of instances where the holders of 
gas stocks have asked financial journals, representing 
the gas industry, to explain the present position of the 


_ electric lighting business in so far as it related to the 


supply of gas, in order that they might decide whether 
to increase their shares or otherwise. Actions of this 
kind distinctly indicate the feeling of distrust on the 
part of some gas shareholders, for although in some 
instances where the electric light has been introduced 
the consumption of gas has augmented owing to its 
being used for other than lighting purposes, yet in 
others the reverse has been the result. 

It would appear from this that the use of gas for 
lighting is slightly diminishing, but that for cooking 
and heating and motive power purposes it is increasing. 
It is therefore in these directions that gas companies 
will be able to augment the consumption, and to these 
three branches great attention is being devoted. The 
days of the “ no competition” theory have passed away, 
and it is satisfactory to find that many gas companies 
realise the important fact that, notwithstanding its 
higher price, many consumers prefer to have the 
electric light. 


English Lighting Companies Note.—The Continental 
Edison Company, which has a nominal capital of 
£400,000, actually supplied current during July in 
Paris to the extent of £3,220 gross. 
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COMPRESSED AIR FOR THE TRANSMIS- 
SION OF POWER. 


THE transmission of motive power by means of com- 
pressed air on the “ Popp” system—an ominous name 


for English ears—is exciting some attention in Ger- 


many where efforts are being made to represent it as 
equal, if not superior, to the electric transmission of 
power. The report of Prof. Gusinde in favour of elec- 
tricity, is being criticised by officials of the Berlin Com- 
pressed Air,Company, and the respective assertions of 
these rivals are given by the Berlin Finanzherald, which 
seems to have a manifest leaning to M. Popp and his 
scheme, | 

As a specimen of the style in which this controversy 
is being waged, we may quote the following passage 
from Prof. Gusinde’s report, followed by the reply of 
the Poppers. Says Dr. Gusinde—we believe with full 
truth : “In America, where numerous electrical central 
stations are at work, the compressed air system has no- 
where found admission, whilst the electrical transmis- 
sion of power has been for a long time introduced 
for all trade purposes and is continually growing in 
extent and importance. It may be here mentioned 
what prominence the electromotor has obtained in 
America in tramlines, whilst the air motor cannot un- 
dertake a competition in this promising region.” _ 

If this is true, it is an important piece of evidence 
against compressed air transmission. If it is not true, 
it is the duty of the Popp Company to show when and 
where air tramlines have been in successful operation, 
rss what, if any, are their advantages over electric 

ines. 

_ Instead of so doing, the Popp Company merely 
reply : “ Tramlines with air-propulsion have been at 
work for some time.” Where, and with what result, 
the reader is left to guess. They add: “ It is therefore 
the duty of a serious critic to take the results of these 
air-tramlines into consideration.” Surely, it is rather 
the duty of the Popp Company to adduce—if they can 
—any facts calculated to refute the statements of Prof. 
Gusinde. | 

Again, said the latter savant in his report: “The 
superiority of the electrical transmission of power is 
hence demonstrated.” The reply is, “that the supe- 
riority of the electric transmission of power is not 
proved!” Here the Popp Company ought to have 
shown, or tried to show, some superiority on their side. 
But no attempt of the kind is made. Surelya different 
style of advocacy is needed to secure a favourable 
verdict from an educated public ! 


WHAT CONSTITUTES A DANGEROUS 
| ELECTRICAL CURRENT P* 


By NELSON W. PERRY, E.M. 


PART I, 


_ THE question is continually arising as to what is a 
dangerous current of electricity, and the answers that 
may be encountered are usually so varied that the 
enquirer is prone to ask again with the result as un- 
satisfactory as before, and a conclusion that the electric 
fluid is as mysterious in its effects upon life as it is to 
most people in its other manifestations. 

It would not be far wrong to state that the most 
general feeling in regard to this quéstion at the present 


time is that a given current might kill to-day and be 


harmless to-morrow ; that what would be certain 
destruction of life to one individual could be safely 
borne by another. In fact, such a belief is but a con- 
sequence of that very common opinion among the laity 
that electricity is not amenable to infallible laws like 
other forces, or that if.it is, then such laws are at pre- 
sent but imperfectly understood. 

Such, however, is far from being the truth. It is 


* Western Electrician. 


indeed very common to hear the statement that we do 
not know what electricity is—but how often do we 


hear the statement that we do not know what gravity 


is ? | 

How many of us if asked the question would hesitate 
for a moment in stating that we were in possession of 
full knowledge in regard to gravity and yet at the same 
time would delegate electricity to the unknown, and 
perhaps to the unknowable? And yet of the two, 
much more is actually known to-day about electricity 
than is known about gravity. In fact, the electro-mag- 
netic theory of light so beautifully formulated by 
Clerk Maxwell has received at the hands of Prof. Hertz 
within the past two years, experimental demonstration, 


_ and we know beyond peradventure that electricity is a 


phenomenon of the ether in the same sense as light is. 
We cannot say that we know all the laws of light— 
we know a great many of them—in fact, nearly all that 


are necessary to explain the phenomena with which we 
are confronted, and we find that these laws are all abso- 


lute in their workings—they are infallible. 

So it is with electricity. If we do not yet know 
quite what it is, we are certainly much nearer a solu- 
tion than we are in the case of gravity. It would be 
folly to say that we know all the laws of electrical 
action, but we probably know even more of its laws 


than we do those of light, and they are in no way less. 


certain. In fact scientists have long since come to the 
conclusion that the laws of natureare all infallible. It 
is a fundamental doctrine of science that under like 
conditions like results must inevitably follow. There 
are no miracles in science ; there may be mysteries, but 
they are mysteries because of our ignorance of the con- 
ditions, and not because of the abeyance of any of 
nature’s laws. The difference between the scientific 
mind and the unscientific mind is that if an apparent 
contradiction of an accepted law is noted, the former 
assumes some condition not understood, and the latter 
immediately assumes it to be what it appears, viz.: A 
direct contradiction of the law. _ 

To the latter such a thing is not so very remarkable 


—the world is full of just such contradictions ; it is 


therefore not inconsistent with previous experience, 
and it does not even excite surprise. To the scientific 
mind, however, such a thing as the fracture of a law or 
its abeyance for one instant is an utter impossibility 
and unthinkable. | 

Electrical science to the unscientific mind may 
logically be a department of contradictions ; but to the 
electrician it is one of fixed and inviolable laws as are 
all the other sciences ; and what is more it has arrived 
at a position of an exact science in which results can 
be predicated from given data with mathematical 


exactitude and precision. In fact astronomy does not | 


rest upon amore sure mathematical basis than does 
the science of electricity. 

Electricians are sometimes asked to explain many 
things that never oceurred ; for instance, it is uni- 
versally acknowledged that 110 volts—that usually 
employed in the incandescent light is perfectly safe 
as far as life is concerned. Yet not long ago it was 


announced all over the country that a little coloured | 


boy was killed at Chattanooga by coming in contact 
with an incandescent light wire of 110 volts, and elec- 
tricians were asked to explain how this could happen. 
It could not be explained, and was not until the 
coroner’s inquiry developed the fact that no electricity 
had been on the wire for over a half an hour previous 


_ to the boy’s coming in proximity to it, that the boy did 


not die from an electric shock, and that the burns that 
were attributed to the electric current were due from 


an oil lamp which the boy had in his hands, and not | 


to the electric carrent. 

And then supposing the statement were true, and it 
is not questioned anywhere, that a current of 110 volts 
such as is usually employed in incandescent lighting is 
perfectly safe, yetit is not truethat it issafeto touch every 


incandescent circuit one meets. Most of our electric 


street cars are operated by a current of 500 volts pres- 
sure. In all such you will observe five electric lights, 
similar to those you see in the stores. Now while each 
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of these lights is only called upon to stand a pressure of 


- about 100 volts, they are placed in a row or in “series,” 


so that the same current passes through each in succes- 
sion, and meets with the combined resistances of all of 
them. In such a circuit five lights of 100 ohms each 
resistance can be opposed to a pressure of 500 volts, and 
yet the effect would be to subject each individual light 
to a pressure of one-fifth the amount, or 100 volts. 
One can, however, take his choice of shocks due to 500, 
400, 300, 200, and 100 volts, according as he short- 
circuits five, four, three, two lamps, or only one, 
In case an electric road were operated by a current 
at 1,000 volts, it is evident that ten 100-volt lights could 
be operated in series in each car, and under these cir- 
cumstances the seeker after sensations could: get any- 
thing he wanted in the way of shocks from that due 
to 100 volts pressure up to that due to 1,000 volts pres- 
sure. Thatit is quite evident that while the first state- 
ment might be perfectly true if comprehensively under- 
stood, yet it would not be advisable to assume that all 
. ineandescent light circuits, or even all circuits contain- 
ing 110-volt incandescent lights were safe. And again, 
as we have seen that in the 1,000-volt circuit all pres- 
sures from 100 volts to 1,000 could be obtained accord- 
ing to the point where one touched the wire, so it 
would not be safe to assume that because I touched the 
circuit with impunity at one point you or anybody else 
could do the same at another point. And yet this is 
just what would be assumed by the majority of people, 
and if you were killed, and I was scarcely shocked, it 
would be referred to as an illustration of the idiosyn- 
crasies of the electric current. | 
A couple of summers ago I was present at the starting 
of a new electric underground railroad in one of the 
coal mines in Pennsylvania. The trolley wire—to use 
an Irish bull—was a light T-rail, supported on timbers 
overhead out of reach of persoas standing onthe ground. 
At one point there was a switch by which the current 
could be turned on or off, and on this day, as it was 
desirable to have this readily accessible, a large wooden 
block was placed on the ground underneath it. By 
standing on this, one could readily reach the trolley 
rail and switch. Had the block been a perfect insulator, 
à person standing upon it could have touched the trolley 
rail without the slightest shock, even though there 
had been 5,000 volts instead of 350, as was the 


case ; but as it was, the conductivity was just sufficient 
to give one standing upon it, and touching the rail,a | 


right smart shock, and the whole thing being new to 
the miners, they were amusing themselves by getting 
up and touching the rail. 

One man, thinking to have a little fun at the expense 
of another, jumped upon the block, and while he 
touched the rail with one hand, grasped his intended 
victim, who was standing on the damp ground, with 
the other. | 

He thought to surprise his friend with a slight shock, 
such as he himself had been taking in fun before, but 
the joke was a huger one than he had anticipated, for, 
by grasping the other man’s hand, he made a good con- 
nection with the ground, through his own as well as 
his friend’s body, and the result was that both men 
were violently thrown to the ground, and so quickly, 
that they scarcely knew what had done it ; neither man 
was hurt, but all had a great respect for that trolley rail 
thereafter. | 

Not many days from this time, a mule came in con- 
tact with this same trolley rail, and was almost in- 
stantly killed, and in falling he pulled his mate over in 
contact with it, and he, too, was killed. Now here were 
three different effects from the same current, yet the 
conditions being different, the results varied widely. 

Now, if we were to try to reason by analogy, we should 
say—this current was strong enough to kill two mules, 
therefore these two men ought in all fairness to have 
been killed. But they weren’t. | 

Again, among the miners it was argued that since 
one man alone on the block could easily stand the 
shock, and two men catching hold of hands were both 
thrown to the ground, if three or more had hold of 
h other, they certainly would have been killed. 


The electrician readily sees the fallacy in the last 
argument, but he does not see how the mules should 
have been killed while the men escaped. He merely 
knows from numerous instances, of which this was one 
of the first recorded, that mules and horses are very 
much more susceptible to electrical influences than is 
man. Why, he does not pretend to say any more than 
he does why a pig will fatten on arsenic or antimony 
which are fatal in small doses to man. The physician 
can tell, perhaps, but not the electrician, and the 
physician had to learn the fact from experience ; there 
was not a priori reason why it it should be so. 

This calls to mind an amusing story that I once heard 
as to the origin of the term “ Antimony,” which is the 
name of a metal closely resembling arsenic in many of 
its properties. 

Some monks had found a new mineral and had pre- 
pared from it a new metal, which, so far as they could 
see, proved to be utterly worthless, so they threw it 
away. It fell within reach of some of the hogs be- 
longing to the monastery, and the monks noticed that 
they devoured it with apparent relish. Curious to 
know the effect of such a diet upon the swine, they 
fed them regular with it for some time and found that 
they not only prospered, but grew enormously fat upon 


it. Some of the monks reasoned that if it was so good 


for the hogs it ought to be good for themselves too, so 
some of them partook of a liberal dose of it, resulting 
in.their speedy horrible death by poisoning. The new 
metal was therefore called “ Anti-Moine,” which by 


_ plight change has become Anti-mony. 


The authenticity of this origin for the term is very 
seriously doubted, but the story serves to illustrate that 
the fact that 350 volts is fatal to a mule while it is not 


to man, rests upon the same experimental data that the 


other fact does—viz., that a hog can eat some things 
with profit that are not conducive to longevity in man. 
_ Now, while I know of no «a priori reasons why a 
certain quantity of electricity should be fatal to man, 
still I believe it to be an established fact that the quan- 


tity that will be immediately fatal can be fixed with as 


‘ much certainty as can the fatal dose of any of our well- 


known poisons, and I think it is now surely settled that 
a single ampère of current caused to pass through the 
vital part of the body is much more certain to be in- 
stantly fatal in all cases, and, in any case, than is hang- . 
ing by the neck ; and I think the question “ is hanging 
necessarily fatal ?” much more doubtful than is the — 
other one—“ is one ampére of electricity necessarily a 
fatal dose ? ” and the answer to both of them is “ Yes, 
if properly applied.” 

A man may be hung by the neck without breaking it, 
or he may be hung by the hand or by the waist, and if 
not kept suspended too long, there will be little danger 
of death. So may a man take one or several ampères of 
current through the hand or leg or foot, or other non- 
vital portion of the body, and be not permanently dis- 
abled, but I do not believe that it is possible for him to 

e one ampere in such a way that the brain or the 
heart are in the direct line of the current without in- 
stantaneous and painless dissolution. À 

It bas for a Jong time been generally admitted that 
one ampère of current, if properly applied, was con- 
siderably in excess of that required to produce instant 
death in man—there has practically been no question 
as to that, but the question has been how great a volt- 
age was necessary to ensure the passage of an ampére 
of current through the body. It has been supposed, 
and there has been much testimony addaced in support 
of the supposed fact that the resistance of the human 
body, and therefore the electromotive force necessary to 


drive a given quantity of electricity through it, was 


such a varying and variable quantity that measurements 
made of the resistance of certain individuals at one 
time were of absolutely no value in the case of other 
people, or even in case of the same people at a different 
time. In fact, there seemed to be some ground for 
believing that the human body offered very different 
resistances to currents of different potentials, and if this 
were 80, a determination of the resistance to the milder 
currents, that could be used without disagreeable con- 
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sequences, would be of absolutely no value in arriving 
at the resistance that would be opposed to currents of 
higher pressure. 

The importance of knowing the resistance of the 
human body at the time of experiment is essential in ar- 
riving at either the number of ampères that a given elec- 


tromotive force will drive through it, or the number of © 


volts that are necessary to force a given number of 
ampéres through it. 

As late as last summer, there was nothing but the 
most contradictory evidence on this all important point, 
if we are to take the evidence of electrical and medical 
experts who appeared before referee Becker in the 
Kemmler appeal. | 

One expert found, upon testing the resistance of a 
certain electrician, these results : 


With a current of 1 volt the resistance was 6,300 ohms. 


” » 10 volts ,, » 5,140 ,, 
33 ‘ 33 50 33 33 33 3,850 33 
» » 100 , , ” 3,500 ,, 


The current was passed from one hand, through the 
body, to the other hand, perfect electrical connection 
being provided for by moistening the hands with a 
solution of sulphate of zinc. These experiments seemed 


to indicate that as the electromotive force increased, the 
resistance of the body decreased. 


Next a newspaper man was tried. Connection was 


_ again made by means of a solution of sulphate of zinc, 


but in this case the current was passed from the head 
to the feet. As was perhaps to be expected from the 
subject, the average resistance was much greater. 
In the first experiment it proved to be 7,097 ohms. 
33 second 33 » 99 33 6,297 33 
33 third 33 » » 6,092 33 


Newspaper men aré proverbially early risers, but the 
electrician is not to be outdone if he knows himself, so 


the next witness to testify was an electrician who had 


tested his own resistance from hand to hand with the 
following results. | 
Using the current from one cell, his resistance was 


- 80,000 ohms. 


Using the current from 10 cells his resistance was 
37,000 ohms. 


__ Later, using the current from one cell, his resistance 
was 31,000 ohms. 


Later, using the current from 10 cells, his resistance 
was 24,500. | 

.. Two minutes after using the current from one cell, 
his resistance was 36,000 ohms. Using the current from 
10 cells, his resistance was 21,500 ohms, and in the final 
tests with one cell, he found his resistance to be 21,600 
= ; with 10 cells he found his resistance to be 16,000 
ohms. 

These figures seemed to show two things—first, 
that, as the electromotive force experimented with in- 
creased, the resistance of the body decreased ; and, 
second, that, in a series of experiments following each 
other in rapid succession, the resistance very rapidly 


decreased. 


The significance of these figures is apparent when we 
remember that, in order that one ampére of current 
shall be forced through a resistance, the electromotive 
force, measured in volts, must exactly equal the resist- 
ance, measured in ohms. 

Thus, from the preceding testimony, we find a varia- 
tion in resistance from a maximum of 80,000 ohms, 
which would require an electromotive force of 80,000 
volts, if one ampère is the current required, down to a 
minimum of 3,500 ohms, through which it would 
require a pressure of 3,500 volts to force the same 
current—a variation between maximum and minimum 
of nearly 2,300 per cent., and in the case of the same 
individual, at different times and different potentials, 
a variation from 80,000 to 16,000 ohms, or 500 per cent. 

It is evident, if these figures are reliable, no value 
whatever is to be attached to measurements made at one 
time in determining what the resistance would be at 
another. 

It was known that the skin offered the greatest re- 
sistance to the passage of the current, and it was readily 


surmised that in different individuals greater or less 
callousness might be responsible for very great varia- 


. tions, and in the case of the same individual it was 


readily to be conceived that the difference in the con- 
dition of the skin as regards moisture might have a 
controlling effect in the measurement of the resistance 
of the body, and a moistening of the hands with a 


‘solution of sulphate of zinc—a good conductor of elec- 


tricity—was resorted to in the first two cases cited, to 
remove this difficulty as far as possible, and to insure 
better contact. 
gent, and has a tendency to harden the epidermis and 
prevent its absorption of moisture, or its exudation in 
the form of perspiration, and, as might have been fore- 
seen, failed to accomplish the object for which it was 
intended. ; | | 
Thomas Edison had foreseen the objection to the use 
of sulphate of zinc, and also another, viz., that it would 
be totally impotent to remove the insulating effects of 
of the oily exudations of the skin, and in other respects, 
since the resistance would depend very much on the 
tightness with which the electrodes were grasped by 
the person, it would be very difficult to obtain the same 
conditions with two different persons, or to maintain 


them the same with the same individual during two. 


successive experiments. 

So in his experiments to settle the question in his 
own mind as to the resistance of the human body he 
chose a liquid for moistening the skin that was not 
only not an astringent, but rather the reverse, and 
which at the same time was detersive and would 
saponify the grease. i | 

In a solution of caustic potash he found just such a 
fluid, and he eliminated the uncertainty due to the 
variability of pressure upon the electrode by causing 
his subjects to place themselves within the circuit by 
immersing each hand in a metal jar of this solution 
which was connected electrically with his battery. — 

Following this method, by which he sought to main- 
tain his conditions more uniform, he tested the resist- 
ance of 250 subjects—probably by far the largest number 
that has ever been tested under even approximately 
similar conditions, and found their average resistance 
to be 1,000 ohms, and out of all this. number the 
extremes were 1,800 and 600 ohms. . 

He also found that the resistance of the same people 
at different times was practically constant—the maxi- 
mum variation of the same individual at different times 
was 50 ohms, or 5 per cent. of the average resistance. 

Thus we see order again brought out of chaos. 

The experiments have since been repeated, though 
not on the same scale, with results so concordant that 
it is now considered a pretty well settled fact that the 
human body does not vary more widely in its behaviour 
toward electricity than it does toward other things— 
drugs or poisons for instance, and the normal resist- 
ance of an adult body is a pretty well-fixed figure, and 
the maximum variation from the figure as determined 
for the individual does not exceed 5 per cent. under 
ordinary conditions. | 


ELECTRICITY IS LIFE. 


IT is said, although we confess that we have not yet 


experienced the sensation, that before a thunderstorm 
everything has been so still for days that the oxygen 
in the air has been to some extent deprived of its life- 
sustaining power, and a feeling of drowsiness comes 


_ over all. The air has been partially devitalised, and is 


not fit to produce in man to the same degree the usual 
vitalising effects. But the lightning flashes restore the 
lost energy to the oxygen, and a feeling of exhilaration 
is experienced after the thunderstorm is over. “ What 
the electric flashes effected in the devitalised air of the 
chamber in which the experiments on the animals were 
made, the lightning effects in the weakened air during 
sultry close weather ; vitalising power is restored to it.” 
The quotation is taken from a contemporary, in which 
certain experiments on animal life are described as 


But zinc sulphate is a powerful astrin- 
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and ammonia, no longer maintains life. 


. wound spirally round the tube. 
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- follows :—“ After several animals had been breathing 


in a chamber of pure oxygen, Dr. B. W. Richardson 
collected the gas in the chamber and freed it from all 
but the oxygen, so that no chemical test was able to 
show any difference betweën its character and composi- 
tion and those of freshly-made oxygen gas. When he 


passed this purified oxygen for the second time into the. 


chamber, the animals soon became drowsy, and on re- 
peating the experiment by successive purifications of 
the exhaled air the animals died. He _ concluded, 
then, that oxygen which had been repeatedly passed 


through the lungs of warm-blooded animals, however | 


thoroughly purified from carbonic acid, watery vapour, 
It has become 
what is scientifically called ‘“ devitalised.” But the 
startling discovery still remains. He passed through 
the devitalised oxygen currents of electricity from a 
set of brushes connected with the positive pole of a 


frictional machine, and the gas had its vital energy. 
. restored ; animals again lived in it with the customary 


sprightliness. He discovered that electricity restores 


to its vital state oxygen which has been rendered 


noxious by passing through the langs of animals.” — 
We are not aware whether these experiments are of 


recent date or not, but they are sufficiently remarkable 


to lead to the hope that the subject may be pursued 
further, for they appear to have a direct bearing upon 
our vitality, and suggest uses in domestic life for the 
frictional machine such as have not yet been heard of. 
Equally suggestive are the results of applying elec- 
trical treatment to milk which, as is well known, tends 
to grow acid during thunderstorms. An Italian, Pro- 
fessor G. Tolomei, has lately tried to throw some light 
on the nature of this action. He experimented with 


electricity on fresh milk in three different ways—first, 
by passing the discharge of a Holtz machine between 


two balls of platinum inserted nearly two inches apart 
in a bottle containing milk ; second, by sending a 
battery current between two strips of platinum at the 
bottom of a U tube holding milk ; and, third, by sub- 
jecting milk in a test tube to the action of a strong 
battery current through a silk-covered copper wire 
In each case the 
acidulation was delayed, not hastened. Three equal 
portions of milk from the same milking, thus treated, 
began to grow acid on the seventh, the ninth, and the 
sixth day respectively, while milk not treated with 
electricity was manifestly acid on the third day. The 
electrified milk (unlike milk that has been heated to a 
high temperature, then cooled), coagulates naturally, or 
by action of rennet, just like ordinary milk. Having 
thus seen that electricity could not be the direct cause 
of acidification of milk, the professor. next: tried the 
effect of ozone, and found it distinctly acidifying. In 
one case the surface of a quantity of milk was brought 


close under the two balls of a Holtz machine, and the — 


milk soon became acid in consequence, the sooner if the 
discharge was silent (not explosive), in which case 
more ozone is formed. In another case ozonised 
oxygen was made to bubble up through a quantity of 
milk, which in a few hours was completely acid and 
soon coagulated spontaneously. Professor Tolomei is 
of opinion that oxygen probably also promotes lactic 
fermentation (a point which has been disputed). If 


* milk keeps longer in wide, shallow vessels, that is pro- 


bably due, he thinks, to the cooling produced by 


evaporation, which. is favoured by a wide open surface. 


The only thing now required is that the same treat- 
ment should be applied to the purification of alcoholic 
drinks, in which at times people are apt to indulge too 
freely in the belief that good spirits promote a happy 
state of being, a judicious mixture. of milk and 


spirituous liquor at early morn being calculated to 


bring about the desired effect. bt 


Acknowledgment.—Through an oversight, the source 
from whence we derived the description of Mr. Field’s 
telephone (Electrical Engineer, of New York), was not 
acknowledged in the article last week ; we hasten. to 


express our regret. 
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ELECTRIC TRACTION DATA. 


AMONG the first and most éxhaustive power tests with 


electric cars were those made by Mr. A. Reckenzaun 


some three years ago in the City of Philadelphia, and 
they wére published recently in a paper bearing the 


title of the present article. No less than three well 


trained men were required for the purpose of making 


observations, and recording them. Thus, on one occa- 


sion, during a run of 43 miles, 7,500 ammeter readings 


were taken, which had to be written down at the rate 
of 20 per minuté. Considering the very rapid varia- 


tions of the currents used on uneven tracks, it is abso- — 


lutely necessary that readings should be recorded in 
the shortest possible intervals, so that a correct average 
may be estimated. This process is eftemely tedious, 
and liable’ to error, in spite of the greatest care of a 
skilled hand and eye, and many have been the attempts 
to devise an apparatus which should automatically. 
record the power consumed on an electrically propelled 


vehicle. The jolting of a car has very little effect upon 


the extremely light needle of a dead beat ammeter ; but 
the introduction of a pen or pencil must produce 
deviations due to the momentum of such moving parts 
of the instrument. 

The Electrical World of the 16th inst. contains a 


description of a recording ammeter devised by Messrs. 
Hulett and Larned, which has been used in recent tests. 


on the Thomson-Houston road at Syracuse, N.Y. This 
instrument is not free from the objections we have 


mentioned, yet it appears to have answered its purpose 
to a sufficient extent to give very approximate values. 


This apparatus consists essentially of a solenoid 7 inches 


in diameter, containing 80 turns of copper cable, 
_ through which the maximum current of 150 ampères 


may be safely used. The solenoid: is fixed vertically 


upon a board, and it contains a movable iron core 11 


inches in diameter, which carries a pen at its upper 


end.: This pen presses against a strip of paper upon a 
- drum, which rotates by means of clock work. The 
magnetic attraction exercised by the solenoid upon the 


iron core is balanced by a spring, whose tension is 80 


regulated that a pull of 10 lbs. will produce a deflection: 
of 3 inches ; the object in providing so great a force 
was to render negligible the friction of the core against: 
the bobbin, and of the pen upon the paper and vertical 
guides. The circumference of the paper drum is 24: 
inches, and it rotates once an hour; the space allotted 


to record the variations is 2 inches for every five 
minutes, and this was scarcely sufficient, the vertical 
pen strokes due. to the current changes coming in 


distinguishable. 


some cases too close to each other to render them. 


In order to obtain the mean ordinate for a whole day, 
_ it was necessary to integrate with a planimeter the 
space included between'the curve and the zero line; 
thus the area was found which, divided by the length, 


gave the mean height of the diagram. As the move- 
ments of a core within a solenoid are not proportional 
to the current, the instrument was integrated in. three 
parts, and each portion read separately from the cali- 
bration curve. The results thus obtained were con- 
sidered to give a very close approximation to the trath. 
The object of these tests was to obtain (1) the efficiency 
of the station, (2) the efficiency of the line, (3) the 


efficiency of the cars. Ammeter and voltmeter read-. 
ings were made every 25 minutes at the same time, 


while indicator cards were taken from the engines. 
The efficiency of the station gave an average of 62'8 
per cent., 2.e., the ratio between the cïectrical H.P. and 


the indicated H.P. The highest efficiency observed 
was 82 per cent. when the I.H.P. was 108; but when 


the I.H.P. dropped to 30 or below, the resultant eflici- 
ency did not exceed 40 per cent. The efficiency of the 
line was calculated from voltmeter readings taken at 
the station and line simultaneously, and averaged 91 


per cent. Seven cars were on the road during these 


experiments. 
The mean efficiency of the cars (motors and gearing) 
was calculated from observations at various speeds, 
| | 
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and foundt6 ‘bé 65 Cpér cent.’ Thé: efficiency of the 


entire system, therefore,.from the product of these 
results, amounted to 62°8 x 91 x 65 = 37.per. cent... 


The coal..consumption has been ascertained | to be 


4,800 1bs., and since the average I.H.P. throughout the 


day amounted to 51'4, the coal used came to 53 per 
I.H.P., and 84 per E.H.P. per hour. If the plant had 


been.run-up to its full capacity, these figures would 
have been considerably reduced. As the cars ran 98 


miles per day, the electrical energy per car mile did 


not exceed ‘82 horse-power hour, and one point inci- 


dentally. noticed in taking volt readings on the line 


demonstrated the fact that the curves consumed more 
power than the grades, 

_ About a year ago, Dr. Louis Bell made some tests on 
the Sprague road at Lafayette, Ind., and showed. that 
the average efficiency was but 25 per cent., 37 per cent. 
would thus show a considerable advance in the direc- 
tion of economy of power. Probably this record will 
be beaten at no distant date. 


THE LIVERPOOL ELECTRIC RAILWAY. 


IN a few months there will be operied in Liverpool the 


overhead railway worked by electricity, which will 
occupy the proud position of being the first of its kind 


attempted in England. Last year a few Liverpool 
merchants met together to discuss the advisability of 
erecting a railway which would meet the wants of a 
rapidly-growing traffic. As a result, it was decided 


to commence the erection of an overhead railway 


worked entirely by electricity. It was not until the 
close of the’ year, however, that operations were fairly 
commenced. Now the work is being pushed on with 
great rapidity, and many of the girders are fixed in 
their places. 


The railway, when completed, will consist of a 


wrought iron viaduct about six-and-a-half miles in 
length. Columns, composed of two channels and 
rivetted plates, support the superstructure. Stations 
are to be placed every half mile, at the points where 
the population lies thickly, from thence any place on 
the line will be reached in a few minutes. It is the 


intention of the company to charge very low fares 80 


that the line may become popular ; seeing that it will 
traverse a working district, this is perhaps necessary, 
for the revenue will probably be obtained from the 
lower class fares. The structure will certainly be the 
finest of its kind, and, as a viaduct, is the longest 
in the world. Fu) | 

The exact system of electrical propulsion is not yet 
defined, but there is sufficient guarantee as to the 
soundness of the technical work when it is mentioned 


that Sir Douglas Fox and Mr. J. H. Greathead are the | 


engineers. 


HIGH SPEED IN ENGINES FOR ELECTRIC 
LIGHTING. 


By ROBERT H. THURSTON, Director of Sibley College,* 
Cornell University. 


JUST a century. ago, the “ perfected ” steam engine of 
James Watt had fairly conquered its place asa motor 
and.as the great source of power for the growing in- 


dustries of the world. Although Watt was not “the | 


inventor of the steam engine,” as he has been so often 
and so generally denominated; and although New- 
comen and Cawley were its inventors, if we consider 
the steam engine as a train of mechanism, and not the 
old eolipile forms, as the germ of the modern machine ; 
Watt, as the great improver and introducer of the 
engine, deserves all the honour that later generations 
have accorded him. The invention of the details of 
the modern engine was sufficient to entitle him to all 


* Electrical World. 


this, even had the machine done vastly less for the race 


_ than it has actually mme: pomp ; but the benefit con- 
the action of secondary and 


ferred was largely throug 
resnitant developments.: The wonderfal expansion of 
thé’ world’s industries during the intervening century 


has been’very largely, if riot mainly, due to the. provi-. 
‘sion, by Watt and his contemporaries and successors, 


of a powerful, convenient, economical and manageable 
source of power. The most striking phenomenon of 
the century, to the social and the political: economist, 
has been this enormous development of a thousand new 
industries, of many thousands of new products of 
industry, and ‘the extraordinary diversification of the 
skilled vocations of mankind. All this is to be recog- 
niged as consequent, very largely, upon the prodnetion 


by the great inventor of a snitable source of energy, 


Since the days of Watt, there has been no industrial 
development even approximately as important as the 
now familiar and almost matter-of-course introduction 
and extension of the various applications of the power 
of- steam through the intermediary of the electric 
current as its strong and far-reaching right arm. The 
growth of steam engineering during the last decade or 


more has been almost as great and.as wonderful as . 


during the earlier days of the development of the Watt 
engine. The use of the electric light and of electric 
power transmission, as in the use of motors and on 
street railways, and the many minor applications of 
electricity have compelled the expansion of many old 


lines of business most remarkably, and have accom- 


plished even more remarkable things in the institution 
of new kinds of production. The glass-blower has been 
called upon to produce innumerable new forms, and to 
resort to numberless new and ingenious processes, to 
meet the exacting demands of the engineer ; the worker 
in brass and in bronze, in fine iron work and in all 


departments of light tool-work, has been called upon to | 


modify and to improve his methods, and to invent and 
apply 4 thousand new devices to the purposes of this 


latest of all the departments of engineering. 


The maker of wire has been forced to seek the finest 
and purest copper, and to draw it into wire, harder, 
stronger, and in greater lengths, than it was ever 
before supposed possible to secure ; new kinds of insu- 
lation, new systems of support and of preservation, 
have come into use, each improvement bringing after 


it a long train of minor or accessory inventions, dis-. 
coveries, and improvements. Innumerable new forms. 


of dynamo-electric machines, each specially and pre- 
cisely adapted to a certain prescribed purpose, genera- 
tors and motors of once unimagined perfection and 
efficiency ; with, for each one of them, a host of little 
improvements and inventions in detail, have set the 
world agog with their work, have made the engineer 
wonder at their ingenuity, and have puzzled even the 
man of science and the professional eléctrician by the 
delicacy and subtlety of their theory, and by the variety 
and ‘singular characteristics of their interacting currents 
and forces. | 

Finally, the steam engine itself has been given new 
forms to meet the requirements of this imperative new 
master. : We propose: briefly to consider the latest, 
modifications of the engine, giving a concise and un- 
technical account of its special peculiarities, and the 
principles of its construction and application, as dictated 


by the new purposes to which it is sought to apply it. 


- There are two principal characteristics that dis- 
tinguish the machinery employed for electrical dis- 
tribution of energy from most other kinds of apparatus. 
driven by the steam engine. The speed of rotation is 
unusually high, and the regularity of its motion, to 
insure satisfactory results, must be made extraordinarily 
perfect. Tothese two essentials all other considerations. 
are subsidiary. In the various forms of machinery 
employed in the arts, outside this department, the 
first demand of the prime mover is generally economy 
of operation, and the éxactness of its motion is a secon- 
dary, though often important, desideratum. In the 
most exacting work, that of cotton machinery producing 
fine goods, it has been thought that the regulation of 
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the engine driving: it should be made: sufficiently: per- 


fect to keep the fluctuations, with usual. variations: of 
loads, within about one per cent. of the mean and 
within a total range of two per: cent..; bnt, in electric 
lighting machinery, the range considered allowable is 
oftener half’ these fignres, and some makers guarantee 
that the fluctuation shall be imperceptible, from fall 
load to no load. The usual speed of the main line shaft- 
ing in mills and in shops is rarely above 200 turns per 
minute, while, in the dynamo, the range is from about 
1,000 on those of moderate size and'of special types, 
up to 2,500 and 3,000 in extreme cases ; while some are 
constructed to turn very much. faster than the latter, 


even. The engine demanded of the trade for these 


latter purposes, therefore, must be capable of regulation 
to within perhaps one-half the range of the older types, 
and must be fitted to couple directly to machinery 
having five or ten times the speed of rotation of ordi- 
nary mill machinery. This demand, exacting as it is 


. and seemingly impossible to meet, as it would: have 


been thought not many years ago, has been satisfactorily 


fulfilled by a number of inventors and constructors. . 


The difficulties to be encountered in the attempt to 
comply with such conditions can hardly be realised by 
those unfamiliar with thesteam-engine and its develop- 
ment. It was at once evident that the speed of rotation 


must be increased, and the ideas of Charles.T. Porter, — 


who had, as early as 1860, shown that speed is an 
element of economy, and had begun to exploit a “ high- 
speed ” engine, seeking economy in that manner, were 
recognised as elements of the new form of engine, In 
the days of Watt, the speed of rotation had rarely, even 
with small engines, exceeded 50 revolutions per minute; 
and Mr. Corliss considered that a speed of 75 revolu- 


tions was about as high as his tripping mechanism 


would ordinarily allow ; bat Porter went: up at once to 


200, and the Corliss engine is now sometimes driven at — 
. over 100 revolutions per minute. The modern high- 


speed engine goes far above these figures, however, and 
300 revolutions is thought: a yery fair, but not radical, 
limit. In a few cases, as in engines of Ericsson and 
others built for special applications, this speed has risen 


: to as high as 1,000, and even, with very short strokes of 


piston, experimentally to over 2,000. HEC 

Some of the conditions of snecess in the attempt to 
solve this great problem are sufficiently evident.* The 
obviously essential high speed of rotation of such 
engines can only be attained by simplifying the con- 


-straction of the machine just as far as practicable, and 


by discarding the “trip cut-off” and adopting some 
“positive motion” valve gear. But the trip was con- 
sidered the vitalelement in the regulating mechanism 
of the older engines, as it allowed the governor to do 
its work without introducing irregularities in its action 
through resistances coming from the valve motion. 
Porter adopted a “positive” and then secured good 
regulation by use of the powerfal loaded governor, in 
the form now so well known by his own name. Hart- 
nell and Gathrie, the inventors of the device in 


. England, and Hoadley, the first to use it in this 


country, by adopting the now almost universally 
employed “shaft governor,” gave to all later makers 
the means of solving this problem most satisfactorily, 
enabling them to use the simplest possible valve gear 


‘ and yet to obtain a good distribution of steam and the 


most perfect regulation at the same time—conditions 
formerly considered absolutely incompatible, 
It is practicable to make the “ detachable” valve gear 
operative up to speeds even exceeding 100 revolutions 
per minute ; the shaft governor is adapted to velocities 
of 200 turns and upward; the higher the better. At 
300 revolutions a minute, a common speed with this 
class of machine, it is possible to regulate, by nice ad- 
jastment, to within a range of one-half of one per cent. 
This has béen attained in engines tested by the writer, 
und may be attained by careful manipulation of the 


best high-speed engines of almost any well-known 


inakers, This solves the second of the prime reqni- 


L Stationary Engines for Electric Lighting. By R. IL. Thurston. 
New York: J. Wiley and Sons. 1890. (Newedition.) |. 


sites—the firat from the: point of view.of application, 
parhaps—that of exact regulation: \No system nf-elec- 
tric lighting. can be satisfactory in. which the flactaa-. 
tion of :apeed of engine can be observed. at, the lamp, in 
its varying intensity:: Snch finetnation cannot.be per: 
ceived: where restricted. to fraction of: one, per.cent., 
nor: can it practically interfere with good work. when 
kept well under two per cent., the once accepted limit. . 
-Economy comes in as a third requirement. ofthe new 
type of engine. “The older * simpie”’ engines. were ex- 
pected to give: the horse-power on an expenditnre of 
not more: than three ponnds of good coal per hour, if 
non-condensing, and about two pounds. if condensing ; 
which corresponded to about twenty-five or. .seven. 
pounds of steam for the). first, and: perhaps twenty 
pounds for the second class, with the best. modern 
boilers, economisers,-and heaters, But the older types: 
of engine had a great advantage. in their admirable: 
systems of valve-gearing which gave ‘an equally excel-. 
lent.steam distribution ; the separate steam and.exhaust 
valves, separated porte, and quick cut-off ‘all conspiring 
to enable the engineer to secure ‘the. closest ; possible 
approximation to the perfect ideal which is essential to 
maximum efficiency. The use of a single valve, in the 
high-speed engine, restricts him. very seriously, and 
compels a certain loss of efficiency, From 30 to.50 per 
cent. more steam was thus at first used. in these engines. 


Good proportions of valve and of gearing, amply high © 


speed of rotation—itself an element.of economy—and 
practically frictionless and “ isochronuus ” governors 
were brought out; but the machine still remained a 
less economical heat engine than the blder type, and in 
most'instances, serionsly so. : The source of this waste 
and the methods of its prevention were promptly made 
the subjects of investigation, and the wonderfal inven- 
tive faculty of the American engineer was set at work 
to devise improvements... aco adil, gai siemes 
The cause of waste was very quickly detected in the, 
large amount of “internal condensation ” or “ cylinder 
condensation,”’.as it has come to be called, which was 


” consequent upon the high heat-condacting power of. 


the metal of which the cylinder is composed, and the 
exaggeration of this loss which comes from the increased 
proportion of surface exposed to weight of steam passed 
through the engine, as‘sizes are diminished. The | 
increased speed of engine had diminished its size for a 
given power, and this had, in turn, with the less. 
effective steam distribution, produced a large percentage 
of waste. The amount of this logs varies, in ordinary 
good practice, from about 25 or 30 per cent. in an engine 
of about 200 I.H.P., to 40 or 50'per cent. with engines 
of 50 H.P. of the same make, anid to 60 or 70 per cent. 
in engines of from 1 to 5 H.P.* The remedies pre- 
viously found effective in the prevention of waste were, 
however, well understood, anit were promptly put into 
practice by the more enterprising builders. These are 
three in number : 1. Increasing the work of the engine 


_ in such manner that the amount of condensation in the. 


unit of time being given, its proportion to the quantity 


_ of steam used in the engine in the same time should be 


reduced. 2. Superheating the steam, thus reducing its 
capacity for wasting heat in the engine. 3. Com- 
pounding the engine so that the waste of the one 
cylinder might be utilised in-supplying the demand 
due to waste in the succeeding cylinder. “ds 

The first of these methods had been found effective, 
but the new engine was precluded from resort to this 
expedient from the fact that it was already constructed. 
for as high speed as was found practically safe and 
satisfactory. The second device was known to be 
effective ; but, while every builder endeavoured to 
secure dry steam, with more or less success and 
without meeting with serious embarrassment, the 
attempt to use superheated steam had been shown, by 
many years of experience, to be invariably, attended 
with more or less risk to boilers and engine, and with 


considerably enhanced cost of maintenance. . On the 


* Philosophy of the ‘Compound Engine; ‘I'rans. Am. Society ‘of 
1889 ; Journal Franklin :Institute, Decem- 
ber, 1889. rk 
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whole, superheating had never become a successful and 
accepted method of increasing economy, though well 


known to be in theory and in practice a most efficient © 


means of reducing these internal wastes. A half cen- 
tury of experimental use, under all known conditions, 


had not given it permanent place among the standard . 


expedients for securing maximum economy of steam 
and of fuel, even though endorsed by the highest of 
European authorities, M. Hirn. A few great designers 
and builders, as Corliss and Leavitt in this country, and 
Cowper and a few others in Great Britain and on the 
continent of Europe, had, in special cases—usually in 


steam pumping engines—made good use of the device ; 


but these instances were rare, and the system was, and 
is, but slowly gaining ground. 

Compounding, on the other hand, had been practiced 
from the days of Hornblower, the rival of Watt. At 
first entirely unsucessful, the gradual rise of steam 
pressures, the gradual increase of the ratio of expansion, 
and the continually increasing demand for economy in 
use of fuel and of steam, gave this system a stronger 
hold as the years went by, and it at last became, a 
generation ago, a somewhat common method of con- 
struction of large engines for important work, and has 


now become the universal system in marine engineer-. 


ing, and in some departments of stationary engine 
building, as in pumping engines and the finer class of 
mill engines of large power. 
stood, however, until recently, by the average practi- 
tioner, what were the real causes of its efficiency, and 
it was not known whether it would pay to employ it in 
small engines. This last doubt was promptly removed 
upon trying it, and the “ high speed compound engine ” 
is rapidly becoming the standard engine for its special 
field of work. It was found that the total gain in the 


best constructions, due to compounding, amounted to 


something like one-third on engines of large power, 
and often to one-half with the smaller sizes. This 
made the difference between success and failure, in 
many cases, and with a handsome margin on the right 
side. Nearly all builders promptly took up the system, 
after the first experimenters had gone ahead. 

So far as now known, there are but two ways in 
which further improvements can be effected. The 
speed is at a limit beyond which it is expected to go 
but slowly as methods of construction are improved, 
and asthe attendants become accustomed to manage- 
ment of the new engine ; the regulation is as near per- 
fection in the best-engines as is either desired or ex- 
pected ; and simplicity of construction can hardly be 


carried further ; indeed, the symptoms are rather that 


we may see a reaction in the direction of a multi-valve 
distribution in some cases. 

_ The economical use of steam is still far from that 
indicated by theory as the ultimate. The engine above 
referred to demanding from 25 to 70 lbs. of steam per 
H.P. per hour, as actually built in the various sizes 
specified, should, if the ideal conditions could be 
attained, give its power at the rate of less than 18 lbs. 
The best engines built to-day, of any type and of 
highest duty, have an ideal expenditure of about 8 or 
9 lbs. of steam per H.P. hour, while they actually em- 
ploy from 13 lbs. upward. The two ways in which 
these losses, of a third or more, can be further reduced, 
so far as now known, are increasing the temperature, 
and, perhaps, the pressure of the steam used, and the 


production of a non-conducting and non-radiating — 


surface within the cylinder of the engine. 
Superheating the steam was shown by Hirn to be the 


best and most philosophical method, provided it could — 


be made practicable from the constructor’s point of 
view. This has not yet been generally practiced, but 
it is not improbable that it may be done with good 
design and construction of the superheating apparatus 
and proper management of the engine. Its use would 
render -the jacket superfluous, as it is known that the 
latter has no appreciable effect. where the steam is kept 
dry in the cylinder. No wastes are left that it can 
affect. It would substitute for the disadvantages of the 
jacket, asa matter of construction, those of the super- 
heating system. The latter have formerly .been the 


It was not quite under- 


greater ; but it does not follow that they will continue 


-to be so. A good superheater, and a good cylinder 


lubricating system for high temperatures, would 
accomplish this end. Theseshould certainly be within 
reach of the inventor and constructor. 
The securing of non-conductivity of the internal 
heat-wasting surfaces of the cylinder would not seem 
absolutely beyond our reach. A century ago, Smeaton, 
the greatest engineer of his day, in part accomplished 
this result by the use of a sheathing of wood on his 
pistons and cylinder-heads. This cannot be done with 


the high pressures and temperatures of steam usual 


to-day ; but other plans may prove feasible. Mr. C. E. 
Emery, many years ago, tried enamelling these surfaces — 
and with enough success to show that the idea is a good 
one ; though the enamels and coverings then available 
were not suitable for this purpose. The writer has found: 
a method patented by him some time since similarly 
effective and possibly practicable, and doubtless other 
inventora will: turn. their attention to the problem, 
ultimately with complete success.* 

Could a material be found of sufficient strength and 
a good non-conductor, of which the steam cylinder 
could be made, this result would be reached, and the 
efficiency of fluid of the ideal engine would be pructi- 
cally attained. 

Like the best engines of other types, the modern 
high-speed engine now seems to have been brought, in 
its best forms, to so perfect a condition that the range 
for further improvement is probably very narrow, and 
the gain still to be made must come slowly and painfully. 
In regulation and in simplicity of construction, in speed: 
of rotation and in general adaptation to its special work, 
it is comparatively satisfactory. The further improve- 
ment must be in economy of its operation and mainte- 


nance. Greater efficiency of the working fluid will be 


gained, as in all other heat engines, by: increasing. 
the temperature of the steam ; higher efficiency of the . 
engine as a machine will follow more effective ways of 
reducing engine friction ; but the compounding of the: 
engine must be taken as the last large economical step 
The problems now arising in its application are those 
which come to the engineer in all. departments of his 
work. He must decide what efficiency he can afford 
to pay for in increased cost of engine ; what size of 
engine he should adopt for a given amount of work ; 
what size of “unit” of power he may best. adopt in 
dividing up the work, if he is to divide it at all, among » 
several engines, and what each subdivision of power 
should measure. In general, it is now well understood 
that the engine should be given a lower ratio of expan- 
sion than was formerly supposed economical under 
specified conditions.t The ratio should rarely, pro- 
bably, be greater than three or four in simple non- 
condensing engines, and at less than 100 pounds pres- 
sure, or greater than six or seven in simple condensing 
engines. Compounding enables the engineer to design 
his engine with a view to expansion down to a termi- 
nal pressure—in the latter case of, perhaps, 10 pounds 
—economically. | 
The unit of power adopted is made the largest a 
which the engine can be continuously employed in its 
regular duties, and for some hours together. Every 
case, and especially in electric lighting, compels the 
designer to study the problem from many points of 
view, and to compute probable expenditures and mini- 
ma of costs for a variety of possible arrangements, 


* My plan consists in dissolving the iron from the surface of the 
parts exposed to the action of steam, as the faces of the piston, the 
interior of the heads and the ports, by the use«f acid, thu; leaving 
a thin covering of reduced conductivity ; which surface is then, if 
desired, filled with a still better non-conductor, as the resin of a 
drying oil, with which it may be saturated. Ths experiments of 
Prof. R. C. Carpenter and of Mr. P. M. Chamberlain, indicate that 
this may effect a saving of a large fraction of the now seemingly 
unavoidable interior wastes.—Trans. Am. Society of Civil Engineers, 
1890 (Cresson meeting). 

+ Fora study of this subject in somewhat wid» relations, see 
papers on “ The Several Efficiencies of the Steam Engine,” Trans. 
Am. Society Mechanical Engineers, 1882, and Journal Franklin Inst., 
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before he can finally safely decide just what system to 
employ or what type of engine is likely to prove best 
for the intended establishment and plant. Mr. Field’s 
work at the Edison station in Brooklyn, and that of Mr. 
Henthorn in Providence, are good examples of this 
problem, carefully worked out, while the plans of the 
West End Company in Boston, and many of those pro- 
duced by Mr. Sprague, illustrate the solution of similar 
problems in street railway work. 


OBITUARY. 


Sax, JULIUS, M.S.A., M.LE.E. Born in 1824, in 
Sagarre, Russia.—Mr. Sax was educated at Kénigsburg, 
and went to Hamburg in the year 1845, where he was 
apprenticed to the late Mr. Filby, optical instrament 
' maker, of that town. . Having served his apprentice- 


ship, he went to Berlin, where he entered the telegraph ~ 


establishment of Messrs. Siemens and Halske. He 
came to London in 1851, and worked with Mr. L. 
Oertling for four years, after which he started in 
business on his own account for the manufacture of 
instruments. Mr. Sax was employed by the late Prof. 
Graham, at that time Master of the Royal Mint, to 
construct automaton and. other balances for use in 
the Mint. At the Great International Exhibition 
of 1862 he exhibited bullion and chemical balances, 
and obtain a prize medal for excellence of work- 
manship and accuracy. These balances were, on 
recommendation of Prof. Graham, purchased by 
. the Government for the Mint of Hong-Kong. In 
1863 Mr. Sax turned his attention to domestic 
telegraphy, &c., and in 1864 took out patents for a 
metallic fire alarm button, which would act as an 
ordinary call as well as a fire alarm ; also indicators to 
_be used with same and for other purposes. In 1869 


Mr. Sax invented a form of magneto A BC telegraph - 


(patented) ; in 1870 an improved mechanical recorder 
(patented); in 1872 an electric billiard marker 
(patented); in 1881 an electro-magnetic telephone 
(patented) ; an electric water gauge (patented); an 
electric tell-tale clock for watchmen, with a fire indi- 
cator combined ; an electric vane ; automatic system of 
electric call bells for fire stations, &c. (exclusively 
adopted by the Metropolitan Board of Works for all the 
stations of the Metropolitan Fire Brigade in London) ; 
2 system of cell calls for police stations, prisons, &c., 
as prepared for and adopted by the Commissioners 
of the Metropolitan Police for use at all stations under 
_ their control ; also an improved apparatus especially 
adapted for communicating between drivers and pas- 
sengers in vehicles, &c. (patented); an electric appa- 
ratus for checking cash takings (patented) ; a perfected 
form of automatic fire alarm (patented). Mr. Sax has 
also made several improvements from time to time in 
electric bells and appliances for various purposes, and 
has been awarded eight prize medals for excellence of 
manufacture, &c. Death took place on the 21st August, 
1890, at his residence, 105, Great Russell Street, Blooms- 
bury, London. | | 
The business of electrical engineer and electric light 
contractor will be carried on by his sons, at 7, Ridg- 
mount Street, Store Street, W.C._ 


| 


Pay Station Telephones, —- An American contem- 
porary states that a trial of the new automatic recording 
telephone system is to be had in Brooklyn, N.Y., by the 
: New York and New Jersey Telephone Company. The 


new device, which is simply on the drop-a-nickel-in- 


the-slot plan, is to be adopted at pay stations. When a 
person wishes to telephone at a distance, on ringing up 
central from the pay station he will be told to place 
the proper amount in the slot. He will not be con- 
nected with the cffice he wishes to telephone to until 


| he does so. | 


ELECTRICAL REVIEW. 


| NOTES. | 


A New Lamp.—A new all night lamp has been placed 
before the American public, which contains but one 
set of carbon holders. The novel feature of the lamp 
consists in the use of two carbons, held above in a 
clamp of peculiar design, and a third beneath of special 


size and shape. | 


Church Lighting in America,—The first church 
lighted by electricity in America is a new Catholic 
church at Westboro. 


Investments in Electricity. — It is said “that 
00,000,000 are invested in electrical undertakings 
in America. 


Variation of Carbon Resistance.—The contribution 
on page 249, from Mr. Tanner, who sent us sueh an 
interesting communication last week, is another example 
of the truth of the old saw that there is nothing new 
under the sun. It is clear that Munck showed very 
conclusively the variability of the resistance of carbon 
under pressure, a discovery which has been claimed for 
others of later date. GES 


Okonite.—The New York Electrical Engineer of the 
20th inst. contains an illustrated description of the 
Passaic, N.J., factory of the Okonite Company. Water- 
power is utilised for driving the machinery, but this 
economical motor will not, we imagine, be available 
in the English branch works, which are said to be 


_ planned after the American establishment, which turns 


out daily an enormous quantity of insulated wire. 


Electric Coal Mining Machinery.—Mr. Foree Bain, 
of Chicago, has devoted much attention to this subject, 
and has recently. patented a complete system of coal 
mining by electrically-operated machinery, which con- 


sists of an under-cutting machine with an overhead — 


drill for drilling a hole in which to place the. explosive 
charge. The hole is drilled and the under-cut made 
simultaneously by the same motor. In good coal, Mr. 


_Bain’s machine will cut a slot 3 feet wide, 4 inches 


high, and 6 feet under, within three minutes. 


Prison Lighting.—The Western Electric Company 
has just completed the installation of 1,100 lamps. at 
the House of Correction, Chicago. Not only had the 
malicious propensities of the prisoners to be provided 
for, but in dealing with thick walls and steel plates, 
difficulties in the way of construction were met with to 
a degree not usual in electric light fitting. The 
hygienic conditions now obtained are said to have had 
a marked influence for good upon the spirits of those 
incarcerated. | | ” 


Strike in America.—The employés of the Westing- 
house Electric Company at Pittsburg struck, on August 
11th, for shorter hours. 1,200 men are thus thrown 
out of work. | 


Fires Caused by Electricity.—A Dalziel cablegram 
says :—It is stated that the fire losses at Boston, U.S., 
during the past. year have been four times greater than 
in any year since 1872. To electricity alone is attri- 
buted the loss of nearly £200,000 worth of property 
during the last twelve months. | 


Electric Drilling Machines.—The: Brooklyn Navy 
Yard has adopted drilling machines worked by elec- 
tromotors. It is stated that the form is very compact 
and portable, and a great saving of time is obtained in 
consequence of their employment. geese a 


Lighting of Leamington.—As a means of supplying 
a never-failing subject for argument and discussion, 
the electric light at Leamington has proved a distinct 
success. The trouble now appears to be as to whether 
the light given is up to standard or not. 
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Man Wants but Little, ‘&e.—A strike of engineers 
occurred on the White Line Electric Road at Dayton, O., 


for.an advance of $2.per day, and ‘the removal.of;the | 


recently appointed manager. who was engaged to. pro- 
mote better discipline. : The strikers grounded. the 


swires, and:refused to allow. the cars to be: run back. to 


the power ished.’ ‘We: should think that. the rise. de- 
manded should read per week, although an: American 
exchange gives the item as above. | 


Q 


Electric Transmission of Power.—When shall: we be 
able to boast of supplying current to electric motors in 
workshops on anything like even a moderate scale ? 
In New York alone this is done in small units to the 
extent of nearly. 1,500 H.P., and it is expected 'that':in 
another year the supply will be doubled. :,,:.. 


Proposed: Electric at’ Weybridge;— The 
Laing, Wharton and Down Construction" Syndiéate, 


Limited, having decided to apply to the Board of Trade 


for a provisional order, enabling them to light the 
parish of Weybridge by electricity, Mr. Kite, solicitor 
to the syndicate, and Mr. Rutherford, engineer, attended 
a meeting of the Chertsey Rural Sanitary Authority 
Jast week, for the purpose of explaining the scheme. 
It was pointed out that the syndicate was already carry- 
ing out-the electric lighting of ‘the town of Weybridge, 
“but the area now proposed would be more extensive 
than the district already: lighted. In order to. obviate 
the objection to. overhead wires, the syndicate’ was 
endeavouring to arrange for underground mains, for 
which, however, it: would bé necessary to obtain the 
_ consent of the local authority. The syndicate would 
ask for a period of two years in which to arrange for 
the carrying into execution of this feature of their 
scheme. ‘After some discussion the . authority ‘con- 
sented to the provisional order, subject to the overhead 
wires being removed within two years. | 


Santhampton Corporation and the Electric Light.— 
Mr. James T. Hamilton, secretary of the Southampton 
Electric Light ‘and Power Company, Limited, writing 
on. the subject of the recent negotiations with the 
Corporation of Southampton, for the purchase of the 


licence acquired by them, states that the corporation 


first approached the company, and that the offer of 
concession was made with reluctance. If the directors 
had: foreseen the waste of time and inconvenience 
which has been ‘occasioned by the delay of the com- 
pany in coming toa decision, the offer would ‘never 
have been made. | | 


~ Electric Etching.—The Papier Zeitung, of Berlin, 
announces that an important discovery has been lately 
made in the processes of etching and photogravure. 
The drawing is traced ona plate of zinc by either an 
artist or by photography, with any suitable etching 
ground. This plate, backed with asphaltum, is laid in 
a bath of dilute acid. It is then put in circnit with a 
dynamo, the other pole being placed in the acid. On 
the current passing, the acid attacks the metal with ex- 
traordinary rapidity. A few minutes are sufficient to 
bite the plate, the depth of the etching being under 
easy control. 7 


Electric Lighting in Spain.—The Haelva Gas Com- 
pany, whose headquarters. are at Glasgow, has applied 
for powers to Jight the town by electricity. Public 
opinion is s0 decidedly against electrical monopolies, 


that the local authorities have consented.to grant the - 


petition only under the condition that the gas company 
gives up all claims as to priority, &c., and is willing to 


enter into competition with other electric lighting | 


companies. 


The * Peral.”—Coincident with the notice that a 
new Italian submariné boat bas undergone successful 
trials, it is reported that the Spanish. submarine boat, 
the Peral, about which the Spanish journals indulged 
in premature rejoicings, has been abandoned, having 


proved a complete failure. 


- Private Lighting on a Large Scale.—Mr, Rockefeller 


. of the American: Standard Oil Trust, is said. to have 


spent $150,000. in.electric illumination of his park and 
grounds on the Hudson River. 


. Cable Testing.—The incident in our last issue, con- 


nected with cable testing, which might be termed a new 


development of the “ Hall effect,” ought not to be with- 
out its advantages. We have often had occasion to 
draw attention to the tendency of the electrical engi- 
neers of the present day to ignore the experiences of 
old timers in the telegraphic world, which, perhaps, for 
the future will be deemed wortby of more considera- 
tion. 


Gay-Lussac.—A statute to Gay-Lnssac, by Millet, 
was inangurated at Limoges on the llth, Gay-Lussac 
was a member of the Academie, and at one time 
collaborater with Arago and Ampère. He was also 
“reporter” to the Academic Commission, to whom 
much of the modern theory of lightning conductors is . 
due. He died in 1850, just after he had commenced to 
devote particular attention to electric telegraphy. 
According to one of his biographers, he remarked at 


the time that it was extremely annoying to have to go | 


just as the fun was commencing ; or, in his own words : 
“Tl est. véritablement fâcheux de s'en aller, car voila 
que cela commence à devenir dréle.” ! | 


Alternating Current Experiment.—The Zndia Rubber 
World says the experiment was recently tried of send- 
ing an alternating current of 1,000 volts pressure 
through the submarine cable wbich connects the 
electrically lighted buoy, off Robbin’s Reef, New York 
harbour. The experiment was made to see if the cable — 
would stand the stress without breaking down or 

developing a fault, and the result was entirely success- 
ful as far as the cable was concerned. There was no 
leakage and no injury.to the cable. This cable is 
ingulated with gutta percha and was made by the 


Bishop Gutta Percha Company. The same company 


also manufactured the cables which carry current for 


lighting the six buoys in Gedney’s Channel. 


Electricity on Wigan Tramways.—The Chairman of 
the Wigan Tramway Company, after visiting the elec- 
trical works of the North Metropolitan Tramway at 
Canning Town, has presented a report to his co- 
directors, which states that the system employed would 
not work well in Wigan, as it could not be relied on. 
The report complains that the information given in 


regard to depreciation was scanty. | | | 


Death of an American Telegraphist.—Mr. Jeptha H. 
Wade, one of the pioneers of American telegraphs, 
died a few days ago at Cleveland. At a time when the 
financial position of telegraph companies was Jow, Mr. 
Wade’s company was earning good returns. He con- 
structed the first line west of Buffalo, and covered the 
whole of Ohio and Illinois with his lines. The well- 
known “ Wade insulator” was invented by him. He 
leaves a fortune of about five million dollars. — | 


Messrs. Drake and Gorham.—VWe understand that 
Messrs. Drake and Gorham have found it necessary, 
owing to ths steady increase of their business, to double 
the size of their existing offices and stores. 


Exportation of Para Rubber,—Daring the first six 
months of 1890, says the Jndia léubber World, the 
United States absorbed 60 per cent. of the tutal expor- 
tations from Para and Manas, and about 70 per cent. 
of the shipments from Para alone. A comparison of 
the quality vf rubber imported by the United States, 
and by European countries from Vara, is shuwn in this 
sane United States, 


| 2 Europe. Total. 
Fina (fine) … 5,750,716 4,541,919 10,292,635 
Entrefina (medium) 1,140,757 877,263 2,018,020 
Sernamby (coarse)... 3,483,646 1,569,673. 5,053,318 
Caucho __... 702,831 353,014 1,055,845 
Totals 11,077,950 7,341,868  18,419,81 
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rise has taken place in the price nf Elmore shares, 
which are at present nearly £7, We also hea: that 
negotiations are pending for the sale of several of the 
Foreign patents, the price of the Foreign company’s 
bares being now nearly £9 per £5 share. 


The Stella Lamp.--It seems that this lamp, a 


“description of which appears on another page, is an old . 


friend in a new guise. Mr. Desmond Fitzgerald conld 
probably claim an intimate relationship with the Star 
which has suddenly appeared in the French Academy 
of Sciences. | 


Binswanger’s Patent Improved ‘IL, 1.” Cut-Duts.— 
Authorities on electric lighting have repeatedly dwelt 
upon the fact that the insulation resistance of electric 
light circuits suffer more from the fittings, switches, 
cut-outs,.&<c., used in the circuit, than from any other 
cause. In such cases, wire ofa resistance of 300 or 600 


megohms or more per mile has been used, and the | 


leakage is traced entirely to the surface leakage of the 
‘china or slate at the back of, the fittings.: With a view 
t» remedying these serions defects, the General Electric 
Company, Limited, has introduced a system of china 
fittings in which such leakage of the current is said 
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to be rendered impossible, The accompanying illus- 


_ tration shows a double-pole cut-out fitted in accord- 


ance with this patented system. The china is divided 


by a vertical wall, having four china blocks at its sides. 


To these china blocks are fitted the terminals for the 
wire, as also the screws for the cut-out. No screws or 
metal work appear at the back, and thus the leakage 
of current is obviated. This cut-out also has the 
‘advantage over those generally used that the fuse itself 
can be readily replaced. We understand that other 
fittings, such as switches, wall-plogs, ceiling roses, &c., 
are being manufactured by this company upon the same 


The High Road to Success.—The Brash Electrical 
Engineering Company, Limited, has entered into a con- 
tract with the London Road Car Company for the 
sup»:y of 60 omnibuses for horse traction. These 


ounibases will be constructed at the Brush Company's . 


Falcon Works, Loughborough, where large extensions 
have been made to enable the company to: cope with 
increasing demand for their steam. engines, tramcars 
and omnibuses for electric or other traction, rolliny 
stock, and electrical machinery, and apparatus of every 


Elmore Shares.—During the Jast fortnight a large - 


Electricity and  Advertising,—Mossrs. Pyke and 
Harris are adapting the use of vacuum tubes,.in con- 


junction with Messrs. Pyke and. Barnett’s high:tension 


transformers, to the purposes of advertising, under the 
in pression that letters or designs scintillating with: the 


sult light of electric glow cannot fail to attract attention 


as much by their beauty as by their singalar and 


entirely: novel appearance, | 
New Spanish Cables.—With regard to. those 


cables, referred to in-our issue of last week, the Day 
Telegruph of Augast 25th contains the following 


annoancement ;— The Foreign Office has ;issned, the 
following : The Rpeniet Minister of the Iaterior, by a 


notice dated the 18th inst., has invited: tenders for. the 
construction and laying of telegraphic cables between 


Spain and the Spanish possessions on the north coast 
of Africa and to Tangier. Seven sections, of a total - 


length. of 332 miles, will be required. The maximum 
payment to the contractor will not exceed about £160 
per mile.. These tenders are to be addressed, in 
sealed covers, to the Director. of Posts and Tele- 
graphs, Telegraphic Department, No, 18, Calle de 
Claudio Coello, Madrid, and must be sent in within 


3) days from the 18th inst. - The conditions: (in 


Spanish) may. be seen at the Commercial Department. 


of the Foreign Office, London, batween the hours of 


eleven and five.” 


~ Exhibition at Palermo,—A National Exhibition will 
be held at Palermo next year. The committee has 


‘resolved to organise an electrical section in order to 


show the progress recently made in the various applica- 
tions of electricity. It is proposed to make a larger 
display than those at the Milan and Turin exhibitions. 
The reasons why rapid development is taking place in 
Italy are the absence of gas works in many towns, the 
lack of a sufficient supply of coal, and the abundance of 


Cable Laying —A: very interesting article on cable 


laying appears in the Cornhill Magazine for September, 
a copy of which has been sent to ns. It. is not 
difficult to guess the quarter from whence .it comes, 
and to those who desire to become ‘acquainted, after 


_ half an hour's pleasant reading, with most of the opera- 


tions connected with girdling the earth, we cordially 


The Tory Island Cable,—At noon, on Augast the 26th, 
the Duke and Duchess of Abercorn inaugurated the 
new signal and telegraph station on Tory Island, On 
approaching the island: in the steamer Thisile, the 
Duchess threw overboard a floating box containing a 
number of telegrams, among them one addressed to 
the Queen, expressing congratulations on the establish- 
ment of telegraphic communication with the most 
westerly portion of Ireland. 


Probable Electric Lighting’ at Sheerness,— The 
Sheerness Local Board of Health is considering the 
advisability of adopting the electric light for the town 
in place of gas, and has given instructions to their sur- 
veyor, Mr. W..W.. Copland, to supply them, at their 
next meeting, with information on the subject. 


The Iufaat Dynamo.—A memorandum from Messrs. 


Page and Miles, of Brighton, informs us that they have 
recently completed an electric light installation at 
Tador House, Bargess Hill, the machine employed 
being an Austin “Infant” dynamo, 200 watta. shunt- 
wound, driven by a two-man gas engine, Ë.P.S. accu- 
mulators being used to regulate the current. 


Rashleigh Phipps and Dawson.—Church lighting is. 
making progress. Messrs. Rashleigh Phipps and 
Dawson have just received the order for a complete 
installation f.r the church of St. John the Divine, 


Kennington. The Royal Standard Music Hall, and St. 


Martin’s-in-the-Fields Free Pablic Library, are also ‘in 


the hands of the same firm.. 
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Personal.— We referred in our isbuë of August 15th 
‘to the resignation by Mr. A. R. Bennett of his post of 


general manager to the National Telephone Company, 


Limited. We understand that differences with the 
‘directors was the cause. Since the amalgamation, last 
‘year, the operations of the extended National Company, 
Which has nothing in common with the old National 


except the name, have been chiefly directed by gentle- 


men who were directors of the old United Telephone — 


Company which worked London, and of the old Lanca- 
shire and Cheshire Company. Mr. Bennett, who had 
previously been unable to agree with the policy of the 
new board’ on several important points, determined, 


towards the end of July, on an event of an extraordinary 


‘nature occurring which showed cordial co-operation 
in the future to be hopeless, to sever his connection 
with ‘the: company at the earliest possible date— 


| October 31st. 


We understand that Mr. F. G. Thomas, of the Mau 
‘chester Edison-Swan Company, Limited, has resigned 
his appointment as storekeeper of that company, and 
has left this country for Australia, where he will join 


‘the Williamson Electric Light Company of Sydney. 


The Bermudas-Halifax Cable. — Messrs. Henley’s 
telegraph cable ship Westmeath, lately engaged 
in the laying of the Bermuda-Halifax section, 
returned to the Thames on the 19th inst., having 
successfully completed the laying of the cable from 
Halifax, Nova Scotia, to the Bermudas, The expe- 
dition left the Thames on the 23rd May last, 
so that the whole work has been accomplished (in- 
‘eluding the guarantee period of 30 days) within three 
months. Eight soundings were taken near Bermuda 
in the main route of the cable, which showed a regular 
increase in depth from 24 to 1,240 fathoms, the steepest 
gradient found being about lin 4. Soundingstaken on the 
Halifax side for the purpose of defining the slope of the 
bottom from the deep water up to the edge of the flat, 
which extends for nearly 100 miles outside Halifax, 
showed a regular decrease from 1,089 to 118 fathoms. 


The carrying out of this work reflects the greatest 


credit on Messrs. Henley’s staff, it being well known 


that the laying of this cable presented exceptional 


difficalties, in fact, the strongest doubts have been 
expressed by authorities as to the possibility of lay- 
ing such a cable successfully. We understand that the 
same vessel has been chartered by Henley’s Telegraph 


Company for the laying, in the West Indies, of those 


graphes Sous-Marins. 


cables which will form an extension southward of the 
system owned by the Société Francaise des Télé- 
As our readers are probably 
aware, the cables already laid on behalf of this com- 


‘pany are :— 


Aguadores (Cuba) to Caimanera (Cuba) .. 50N.M. 
Caimanera (Cuba) to Mole-St.-Nicolas (Hayti) 126 ,, 
Mole-St.-Nicolas (Hayti) to Puerto Plata = 


Domingo... 188 ,, 

St. Domingo (St. Domingo) to Curagoa 

Curagoa to La Guayra (Venezuela) 
| 980 N.M. 


Enterprise —The Times newspaper spent 


over £6,000 in telegraphing day-by-day the news of the 


revolution in Buenos Ayres. 


Electric Light Wanted in the Bermudas—A_ writer 
toa New York daily states that there are no electric 
lights on the islands, but that the principal inhabitants 
“want them badly.” He mentions a dozen persons 


‘who would go to a heavy ex pense in order to have the 


electric light. 


NEW COMPANIES REGISTERED. 


“2 United Flexible Metallic Tubing Company, Limited. — 


—Capital, £75,000 in £10shares. Objects : To amalga- 
mate the Flexible Metallic Tubing Company, Limited, 


its liquidator, Mr. Edward Cecil Moore. 


engineers. 


and the Belgian and Colonial Flexible Metallic Tubing © 


Company, Limited, and to carry on the business of 
mechanical engineers, electrical engineers and metal. 
lurgists. Signatories (with 1 share each): Claude 
Scott, 15, Arkwright Road, N.W.; R. Henderson, C.F, 
8, Draper's Gardens ; R. T. Hewlett, M.R.C.S., 28, 
Keppel Street, W.C. ; A. H. Bacon, 30, Bridge Avenue, 
Hammersmith ; J. W. Hewlett, 105, Bennerley Road, 
Wandsworth Common ; S. Wade, 76, Santley Street, 
Clapham Common ; J. D. Jones, 5, Ryde 
Stockwell. The first directors are F. Walton, 4, Portu- 
gal Street, W.C. ; G. Marsham, Maidstone ; A. J. Thorn- 
ton, 36, Rosary Gardens, S.W. ; qualification, £250 in 
shares or stock ; remuneration, chairman £200 per 


annum, each director £100 per annum. Registered | 


20th inst. by R. Hewlett, 31, Essex Street. 


~Lamp Manufacturing Company, Limited,— Capital, 
£16, divided into 1,000 preference sharesof £10 each, 


3,000 ordinary, and 3 000 deferred shares of £1 each. 
Objects : To adopt an agreement with the Redsdale 


Railway Lamp and Lighting Company, Limited, and 
To manufac: 
ture lamps of all kinds, and apparatus for the con- 
sumption and supply of gas, oil, and electricity. To 
carry on business as mechanical, gas, and electrical 
To produce and supply gas, oil, electricity, 
or electrical currents or force, for light, heat, motive 
power, or force. Signatories (with 1 ordinary share 
each): W. W. Paine, 14, St. Helen’s Place; J. J. 
Collins, 45, City Road: P. E. Chalhon, 18, Saltoun 
Road, Brixton : C. R. Pearson, 2, Balfour Terrace, 


; Leytonstone : J. E. Wood, Dexter House, East Dalwich ; 


R. Satton Clarke, 132, Westbourne Terrace ; C. 7 


Harper, 39, Leighton Grove, N.W. The signatories areto 
_ appoint the first directors ; qualification, £50 in shares ; 


remuneration, chairman, £3 33. ; each director £2 28. 
for every meeting attended. Registered 26th inst. by 
Paine, Son and Pollock, 14, St. Helen’s Place, E.C. 


OFFICIAL RETURNS OF ELECTRICAL 
COMPANIES. 


Vaughan-Sherrin Electrical Engincering Company, 
Limited.—An agreement.of 11th inst. provides for the 
purchase by the company of the following letters patent 
from John Vaughan-Sherrin, of 19, Dancan Terrace, 
Islington, N., viz. :—No. 15,730, 1887 ; 20, 1888 ; 2,666, 
1888 ; 5,390, 1888 ; 12,455, 1888 ; 13, 473 ; 10, 647, 1589. 
Patents applied for :—17 831, 1889 ; 4,767, 1890. 
Foreign patents :—19, 2907 (French), 1888 ; 
(Belgian), 1888. The purchase consideration is £3,000 
in cash, fully-paid founders’ shares, and fully-paid 
ordinary shares, equal to the number otherwise 
allotted, so that the vendor and his nominees shall hold 
one-half of the shares of the company. 


The registered office of this company is at 48, Eagle 


Wharf Road, Hoxton. 


Northern Electric Wire and Cable Nesulectuiine 
Company, Limited.—An order of the Chancery Divi- 
sion of the High Court of Justice, dated 17ch ult. and 
filed 15th inst., directs the striking out of the name of 
Edward William Hall, of Park House, Bradford, from 
the register of shareholders, as a holder of 160 shares. 
It is also ordered that the sum of £80 paid by him 
upon his application for shares be forfeited, together 
with interest thereon at the rate of 4 per cent. per 
annum from 4th July, 1889, to the date of repayment, 


and also the costs of his application to the Court, to be 


taxed by the taxing master. 

The annual return of this company is made up to 
the 4th March. The nominal capital is £20,000, divided 
into 660 fully-paid up vendors’ shares and 3,340 
ordinary shares of £5 each. Upon the latter £1 108. 
per share has been called, the calls paid amounting to 
£945 108., and unpaid to £17 103. The sum of £80 has 
been paid upon 160 shares forfeited since the return of 
the 12th November, 1889. 
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Baxters, Limited (general mechanical, marine and | 


electrical engineers). — At an extraordinary general 
meeting of the members of this company, held at the 
registered offices, Sandiacre, near Nottingham, on the 
15th ult., it was resolved that the directors may, not- 
withstanding any rule of law or equity to the contrary, 
contract on behalf of the company for the purchase 
from four of their number, viz.: S. Pryer Baxter, 
Frederick Baxter, A. N. Baxter, and C. H. Baxter, the 
goodwill and assets of their business at Sandiacre, at 
the price of £19,950, and which purchase may date from 


Ist June last. The resolution was confirmed on the 


31st ult., and duly filed 1st inst. ve 


Beales, Limited (confectionery and electricity).—A 
an extraordinary general meeting of this company, held 
at 370, Holloway Road, on the 14th ult., it was resolved 
to wind up voluntarily, Mr. H. S. Shipton, of Ellen- 
dale, Crescent Road, Crouch End, being appointed 
liquidator. The resolution was confirmed 31st. ult., 
and duly filed 2nd inst. | | 

Head, Wrightson and Company, Limited (engineers’ 
and bridge and pier builders, and electricians).—An 
agreement of 24th June, filed 2nd ult., provides for the 
purchase of the business of this firm, carried on at 
South Shields. The purchase consideration is £310,000, 
payable £240,005 in cash, and the residue in fully paid 
shares. 

John Wright and Company, Limited (gas, electrical 
and general-engineers).—An agreement of 26th June, 
filed 1lth inst. provides for the purchase of the 
business of the firm'of John Wright & Co. of the Essex 
Works, Aston Junction, Birmingham, for £85,183, 
payable £49,183 in cash, and the residue by the allot- 
ment of 100 debentures of £100 each, 2,600 preference 
shares of £5 each, and 2,600 ordinary shares of £5 
each. | | 


Elmore’s Wire Manufacturing Company, Limited.— 


The following resolution, passed at an extraordinary | company, made up to the 12th Jane, was filed on the 
’ | 


general meeting, held at Cannon Street Hotel on the 
14th ult., was confirmed at a meeting held at 20, 


k th inst., | | 
224,850 ordinary shares of 141. each, and 75,150 ordinary 


the 18th inst., viz. :—“That the following clause be 
substituted for Clause 80 of the articles of association : 
‘The company may make contracts with any of the 
directors upon such terms as the directors shall think 
fit, and a director shall not, by reason of the fiduciary 
relation subsisting between him and the company, be 
accountable for any profits made by him in respect of 
any such contract, nor, subject to the following proviso, 
in respect of any other contract made with the company 
in the profits of which he participates, or in which he 
is otherwise interested ; provided that the fact of his 
being so interested therein, and the nature of his 
interest, be fally and fairly disclosed by him at the 
meeting of directors at which the contract is deter- 


mined on, if his interest then exists, or in any other | 


case at the first meeting of the directors after the 
acquisition of his interests; but, in the case of con- 
tracts with companies or firms of which any director 
of the company is a member, it shall not be necessary 


to discloses more than the fact of such membership, : 


provided always that in no case shall such director so 
interested vote, or, if he does vote, his vote shall not 
be counted.’ ” 


Elmore’s Patent Copper - Depositing Company, | 


Limited, —The annual return of this company, 
made up to the llth August, was filed on the 18th 
inst. The nominal capital is £200,000 in £2 shares ; 
70,000 shares are taken up, and of these 23,300 are con- 
sidered as fully paid up. Upon 46,700 shares the full 
amount has been called and paid, the paid up capital 
thus being £93,400. The sum of £7 183. has been 
received upon 15 shares forfeited. 


Edison and Swan United Electric Light Company, 
Limited.—The annual return of this company, made up 
to the 13th inst., was filed on the 2lst inst. The 
nominal capital is £1,000,000, divided into 150,000 “ A ” 
and 50,000 “ B” shares, of £5 each. The shares taken 
up are 89,261 “A,” upon which 10s. per share has been 


_of electrical traction. 


called, 17,139 “A,” considered as fully paid, 23,564 
__B,” considered as fully paid. The calls paid amount 
to £223,152 10s. | 


Plymouth and District Pulsion Telephone. Com- 


pany, Limited.—An agreement of 13th inst., filed-20th- 


inst., provides for the purchase by the company. from 


the Primary Sydicate, Limited, of a licence to use the 


letters patent No. 8,457, dated 9th Jane, 1888, granted 
to Lemuel Mellett for improvements in mechanical 
telephones. The purchase consideration is £3,100, pay- 
able £100 in founders’ shares and £3,000 in ordinary 


shares, all fully paid. 


Sheffield Telephone Exchange and Electric Light 
Company, Limited.—The annual return of this com- 


pany, made up to the 20th inst., was filed on'the 28th 
inst. The nominal capital is £60,000 in £10 shares, the 
whole of which are taken up. Upon 923 shares the 
sum of £8 per share las been called. There has been 
called on 3,077 shares an, aggregate sum of £10,770, 


_ being the balance due on the said shares after deduct- 


ing the £7,692 considered:as calls paid. The calle paid 
amount to £17,988, and unpaid to £166, and £33,846 is 


_ considered as paid upon 5 077 shares. 


City of Westminster Electrical Syndicate, Limited.— 
The annual return of this company, made up to the 13:h 
inst,, was filed on the 20th inst. The nominal capital 
is £20,000, divided into 10,000 shares of £1 each, and 
1,000 shares of £10 each. The whole of the £1 shares 


have been taken up, and the full amount has been paid 


thereon. 
Parker’s Electric: Wire Corporation, Limited.—A 
meeting of this company was held on the 12th inst. 
when an account was given as to the manner in which 
the winding up of the company has been conducted, 
and its property disposed of. 
Consolidated Telephone Construction and Mainten- 
ance Company, Limited.—The annual return of this 


20th inst. The nominal capital is £307,545, divided 
into 75,000 6 per cent. preference shares of £1 each, 


shares of £1 each. The shares taken up sre 25,000 
preference and 224,850 ordinary shares. Upon each 
preference share £1 has been paid, and upon each 
ordinary share 143, The calls paid amount to 


CITY NOTES. 


The West Metropolitan Tramways Company,—At 
the meeting of this company, held this week, the chairman, Mr. E. 
H. Bayley, in the course of his remarks on the position of the com- 
pany, referred to the action of the various local authorities through 
whose district the company’s line ran, and quoted from the remarks 
from Mr. Webb, their solicitor, at the last meeting on the question 
Negotiations had been in progress in 
respect to this matter for several months, but eventually the 
electrical company withdrew their proposal. It was satisfactory, 
however, that fresh negotiations were in progress with another 
electrical company, who offered to undertake the work on advan- 
tageou: terms as soon as the local authorities should have given 
their sanction. He moved the adoption of the report. Mr. J. W. 
Greig seconded, and his motion was cwried. The proceedings 
terminated with a vote of thanks to the chairman. a 

The Electric Construction Corporation, Limited.— 
Thé Committee of the Stock Exchange has ordered shares Nos. 
101 to 45,100 of the corporation, to be quoted in the official list. 


The Petroleum Engine Company, Limited, — A 


meeting of shareholders was held at the company’s offices, 23, 


> Queen Victoria Street, EC. The proceédings were not open to the 


press. 


TRAFFIC RECEIPTS. 


The Brazilian Submarine ph Company, Limited. The traffic receipts for 
the week ending August 220d, were £5,121. 
The Western and Brazilian Telegraph Company, Limited. The receipts for the week 
ending August 22nd, after deducting the fifth of the gross receipts p 
_ the London Platino-Brazilian Telegraph Company, Limited, were 43.99 
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$7,216,000 | Commercial Cable, Capital Stock $20 
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LATEST PROCURABLE QUOTATIONS OF SECURITIES NOT OFFICIALLY QUOTED. 


Blackjool Electric Tramway Company, Limited, £10 (261 paid), 74—78.—Elmore Copper Depositing Priorities, 7 —74.—Elmora 
Wire, + dis—par.—House-to-House Company (£5 paid), 5 —5}.—International Okonite, Ordinary of £10 (£4 paid), 33—4} 
London Electric Supply Corporation, Ordinary (£5 ds 14—23.—Manchester Edison and Swan Company. £9 ba = 


As 


Bank Ratz or Disconnr.—4 per cent. (21st August, 1890). 
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THE .SANITARY ASPECTS OF ELECTRIC 
LIGHTING.* 


_By-W. H. PREECE, 


Tar chief tendency of modern legislation in our British, Parlia- 


ment is tv improve the environments of the human frame, so 
that we may live, and move, and have our being with greater 
health to the individual, and greater prosperity to the -nation. 
The cleanliness of dwellings, the drainage of towns, the removal 
of filth, the suppression of nuisances, have not only been specified 
but the inspection of the means to effect these objects, and of their 
results, are defined and insisted upon by Acts of Parliament. 
People often speak disrespectfully of our grandmotherly Govern- 
ment, but at least in this region of domestic legislation, the 
control it has exercised over the food we eat, the water we drink, 
the air we breathe, is of a true parental order, and deserves our 
unreserved admiration and respect. The Home Office and the 
Local Government Board act the part of a wise and: economic 
head of the house to the nation, while each community has its 
own Local Board or Authority to carry out hygienic provisions, 
to enforce sanitary principles, to prevent infection, to stamp out 
disease, to sweeten labour, amd to prolong life.  : 


.‘ I contemplated at one time submitting an historical summary 


of these features of sanitary legislation during the present genera- 


tion, but not only would the task be very onerous, but it would 


be so lengthy that I should have very little time left to discuss 
the question set before me—the sanitary aspects of electric 
lighting. 3 


The propositions that I propose to submit and to demonstrate 


to you are these :— : 


. 1: That electricity and light being analogous and identical 


forms of -energy,.the former is naturally the proper source of 
artificial illumination. | 

2. That all other sources of artificial illumination being depen- 
dent on the absorption -of oxygen, and resulting in the vitiation 
ot air are injurious to health. : ; | | 
-.3. That the same authority which regulates the sanitation of 
our dwellings, and the supply of our food, should also control the 
purity of the air we breathe, and of the light we work by. 

Light, however it be produced artificially, is simply the equi- 
valent of work that has been done elsewhere. Whether it be by 


the combustion of tallow or oil, by the burning of coal or of gas, 


by the glowing of a fine wire, or the formation of the brilliant 
are, energy has been expended somewhere, to be transferred and 
reproduced in some other place in the form of light. The great 


principle of the conservation of energy teaches us that the amount 


of energy in the universe is a fixed quantity, that it can be neither 
created nor destroyed, that it can only be transferred, and that 
any expenditure of energy—work done—anywhere is the equi- 
valent of energy utilised somewhere else. Tne rate at which this 


energy is expended is called power, aud the am uat of power 


which we fvolishly call a horse-power, and which we roughly 
imagine to be equivalent to the power exerted by a horse in 
drawing a load alung a road, is competent to produce an amount 
of light which is very simply measured. Our standard of light is 
the light given by a No. 6 sperm candle, burning 120 grains per 
hour. Now the energy of one horse-power constantly expended 
will give by the aid of . 


Tallow... sh ... the light of 6 candles 
Sperm ... 55 OT 
Oil... eee eee ” 
Electric current—Glow 

Are ae à 


, The results to the air of ‘these different modes of producing 
artificial illumination are well shown by the following table :— 


Products of Combustion in developing 100 candles per hour. 


| 
Ium'nent. | Consumed. Hent. 

17 41:33 2:0 7,960 
1°3 336 | 18 7,200 

| 56 cub. ft. | . 403 2°5 12,1 
Electricity. ......... (Coal) 2:2 Ibs. 0 0 257 


Thus we see how very much more efficient electricity is than 
any other agent for the production of light. rae 

The great hygienic advantage of the electric light when illu- 
mining our dwellings and ouc workshop3, is not that it purifies the 
air, but that it prevents the air from being vitiated by the intro- 
duction into it of the products of combustion, such as carbonic 
acid, carbonic oxide, sulphurous oxide, &c.; it prevents the air 
from being weakened by. the abstraction of oxygen, and it pre- 
vents it from having its temperature raised by undue radiation, 
and by throwing into it heated gases. 
_ While legislation and the greatest possible stringent regula- 


_* Abstract of paper read before the Sanitary Institute, Brighton, 
August 26th, 


tions have been drawn up to prevent the adulteration of food and: 
the poisoning of water, scarcely any attention -has beën ‘devoted 
to the prevention of the admiasion of noxious gases and poisonous: 
vapours into the air of our habitations: Carbonic oxide! is: 
poison of the deadliest character, and gas jets are freely used. 
which deliver copious discharges vf this dangerous gas into’ the. 
atmosphere of our rooms. If we were consistent in our legisla- 
tion, we ought to forbid the use of any bnrner which thus poisons 
the air. A man at rest exhales ‘00424 enbie feet of carbonic acid 
gas (CO;) and ‘1189 cubic feet of air per pound weight: per hour, 
while a gas jet burning 5 cubic feet. of coal gas exhales.4 cubic 
feet of CO,. The maximum proportion of CO, to air consistent 
with healt is 6 volumes in 10,000, 10 volumes affect the heart, 
and 30 volumes produce headaches; Rheumatism, bronchitis, 
and other ailments proceed from higher proportions. In fact, 
5 cubic feet of pue 8,000 cubic feet of. pure air per 
hour to maintain it healthy. The electric light requires no such. 
. That the electric light is a powerful element of health is 
evidenced by the fact that those who use it not only feel all the 
better for its introduction, but their appetite increases, and their 
sleep improver, and the visits of the doctor are reduced in fre- 
quency. Workpeople work all the better, and absences from illness. 
are far less frequent. In the Savings Bank in Queen Victoria 
Street, London, where 1,200 persons were employed, the absences 
from illness were so far reduced, that the extra labour gainéd paid 
same result has been observed. - OD AT 
- The influence of artificial light.on the eyes has a very ‘impor- 
tant sanitary bearing. Why is. it that there is so much short- 
sightedness in the present day ? Is it due to our mode. of pro- 
ducing light’ Some-assert that the injury to the eyes is due to 
the heat rays and not the light. rays. If that be so the electric 
light must be much less injurious than any other. On the ‘other 
hand, no one can have experimented with arc lamps without 
having had his retina painfully affected, which lead: one to think. 
that the ultra-violet rays have some influence. No one has, how- 
ever, ever complained of the influence of a steady glow lamp upon. 
the eyes, and it is possible to read and to write for many hours 
by such a light without experiencing the least fatigue. = = :: 
The electric current is not altogether free from being a cause of 
fice, and though its use is by no means very general, still it is 
used sufficiently to make itéelt felt as an element of danger ia this 
respect. The following table shows the number of fires in Londo 
which can be traced to the different methods of lighting:— . 
à 1887. 1888, 1889, Total. = 
Gas e008 eee 188 197 ove 209 ooo 594 
The progress of the electric light in our homes has been much 
more rapid in England than in any other country, but its 
employment for street-lighting, for shops. and manufactoriea, 
has been infinitely more rapid and extensive in the United States 
than with us. In America the growth has been enormous. 
There are now 250,000 arc lamps, illuminating the public 
streets and shops, and 300,000,000 glow lamps in dwellings, stores, 
and workshops. | 
The following table shows the development of the Berlin Central 


- for the electric light. In Liverpool and many. other places the. 


Stations :— 


Effective of H nse-Power. 


pisse 18:4. | 1685. | 186. | 1887, | 188% | 1889. | Com- 


Friedrickstrasse | 300 | 300 | 300 | 300 300 | 300 | 300 


‘Markgrafenstrasse| ... | 1000 | 1000 | 1000 | 2400 | 2409 | 3100 


Mauerstraise .... ... | .. | 500! 1250 | 1250 | 295) | 4950 
Spaudauerstrasse .| ... |... : 1 6000 
Schiffbauerdamm . | .… | 1000 | 6000 


Total ... ..., 800 | 1300 | 1800 | 2550 | 3559 | 8650 |18350 

equivalent —...,/2500 | 4600113229 |21660..|34750 

Kilometresofcable| ...|  8| 101.151 25, 75] 


The progress in England has been very much’ checked by 
inordinate speculation, and by terrible failures in som: of the 
earlier work done. There is something very captivating in the 
practical applications of electricity, , end something romantic in 
its mystery. : The neophyte has rushed inte it with. remarkable 
fervour, aud the lessons of failure have in consequence been very 
severe. The users of the light have also been paying heavily for 
the education and experience of amateur tradesmen and inex- 
perienced contractors, and have neglected to avail themselves of 
the professional services of the experienced. electrical. engincer. 
People who would not build houses without the architect, 
construct bridges without the engineer, nor make their wills 
without the lawyer, rush wildly into the use of electricity without 
any professional assistance, where, above all things, experience 
and knowledge are essential to prevent disaster and disappoint- . 
ment. Large installations have been completed without specifica. 
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tions to guide the contractor, and without inspection to see that 


the work has been: sed done. The user has paid violently 


for his temerity, and fires and accidents have been the result. 


The heavy | pre of wiring a rented house, and the expensive 


character of the fittings proposed, have deterred many from 
adopting the light, even when it is within their reach. Highly 
insulated wire is unfortunately expensive. All cheap wires are 
nasty and dangerous. ‘ There is nothing that becomes the electric 


light better than simplicity, and its effect is frequently marred | 


by elaborate brass work. It possesses also most active and wide- 
spread opponents, both in oil and gas—opponents who, have. bene- 
fitted by its introduction, and who are not slow to profit by its 
advance. : The improvements in gas and oil lamps are as marked 
as the advancements in electric light, and as means of artificial 
illumination alone—that is as far as light-giving power is con- 


cerned—there is little choice between the three, but oil and gas 


cannot lose those elements of discomfort and ill-health which 
differentiate them from the cool and pure glow lamp. | 


- A very important question arises for discussion. Legislation 


has slipped in to place the virtual control of the supply of elec- 
trical energy in the hands of: the local authority of the district to 
be served. Is this supply to be the result of the capital of private 
enterprise, or is it to be effected by raising money on the security 
of the rates? | 
It is argued that the supply of electricity being a purely cow- 
mercial undertaking, it should therefore be carried out by a 


limited liability. company. The Acts of 1882 and 1888 do not . 


encourage monopoly, but rather court competition, and competi- 
tion attracts capital. Competition properly regulated and con- 
trolled secures economy in supply, and certainly enforces economy 
in working, while it encourages improvements, and induces. per- 


fection of apparatus and novelty in processes. These arguments 


are plausible, but are easily refuted by those who desire to uphold 
vested monopolies. Direct competition always means ultimately 
enhanced cost to the public, for the same public has to pay for 
double plant, and each competitor only gets half revenue. 
The supply of light is in precisely the same category as the 


supply of water or thesupply of gas, and the days have certainly 


when the public will tamely submit to the transference of 
their right to euch vested interests as those of gas or water com- 
ies, 

Itis very easy to argue pro or con on each side. The local 
authority has to regard the sccurity of traffic, the safety of 
person, the repression of crime, and the proper supervision of 
the premises.of its ratepayers. It is the custodian of the public 
interests. It has to control the health, cleanliness, comfort, and 
beneficial sanitation of its habitable dwellings. It therefore 


must secure the best light, and if it can do this, and at the | 


same time relieve the rates which are generally creeping up to 
dangerous dimensions, then its action would be wise and econo- 
But it would be entering into comwmercial rivalry with 
an active competitor—the gas companies; and its commercial 
control by such a shifting authority as a committee of a Town 
Council or of a Local Board, subject to the changes of political 
warfare—to the vagaries of press dictation, and to the fear of 
November elections—is a very doubtful proceeding. On the other 
hand, in many instances, such bodies have successfully dealt with 
the water question, the tramways, and even with the gas. In fact, 
one-third of the yas capital (21 millions) in this country is in the 
hands of 173 Local Authorities, and more than half a million of 
profits go to the reduction of rates. 

Bradford has already grappled with the question. It has estab- 
lished a central station for the supply of the electric light. 
Brighton, St. Pancras, and Bristol are doing the same, and many 
other places are following suit. ‘They are shying at the probability 
of handing over their districts to a speculative company, with a 
virtual though not a legal monopoly, to supply electrical energy 
for 42 years. Many corporations contemplate a middle course. 
They bave obtained the power for themselves, but they have 
farmed for shorter terms the right of supply to private enterprise, 


which can do what they are afraid to do, viz., speculate and ex- 


perimant. The Board of Trade has sanctioned and facilitated 
such a transfer of statutory rights. 

It is surprising that gas adwinistrations in England have not 
been wore enterprising in developing electric lighting. In Vienna, 
Rome, and Stockholm the gas companies have established central 
Stations, and the progress of the industry in these cities is very 
great. The proper function of gas is to supply heat, not light, 
and as à source of power it has a future more brilliant than its 
past. If it could be supplied as fuel it would remove the troubles 
of coal transit and storage, of ash and dust removal, of smoke and 
of stoking. It has even been shown that it is cheaper to convert 
coal into gas on the spot, and to use the gas as the source of power, 
than to apply the coal direct for the production of steam in bollers. 
The waste of energy in the use of coal is enormous. The energy 
contained in one pound of coal if burnt in one hour is theoretically 
sufficient to supply 5°6 horse-power for that hour. The best prac- 
tical result yet obtained by the steam engine is scarcely one horse- 


wer. 

The electric light is unquestionably the light of the future. Its 
use is advancing with leaps and bounds. Not only is it naturally 
the proper source of light, but economically it must eventually 
supplant its rivals. When electrical energy is generally distri- 


buted through our towns, and its supply is continuous, and pro- 


perly controlled, so that it is always within the reach of all; and 
when means can be devised to wire up houses as cheaply as they 
are now fitted fur gas, everyone will take it, not alone for its 


beauty, but because it is, above all, a source of health and comfort 


vessel of some 4,500 tons. 
23rd, carrying 874 N.M. of cable. 


THE .BERMUDA-HALIFAX CABLE. 


THE following particulars of this cable may be of inte- 
rest to our readers : — ee 
_ The core is composed of seven copper wires stranded, 
weighing 120 lbs. per N.M., and of three coats of gutta 
percha, weighing 150 lbs. per N.M. The core is covered — 
throughout with a serving of jute yarn, steeped in a 
preservative mixture and then whipped with 3-ply jute 

yarn. | 
. The conductor resistance is stated to be 105 ohms 
per N.M., at a temperature of 75° Fahrenheit ; the die- 
lectric resistance after 24 hours’ immersion in water at 
the temperature of 75° Fahrenheit, was to have been not 
less than 1,000 megohms after one minute’s electrifi- 
cation. 20 | 
. In the deep sea type the core is sheathed with 16 
galvanised homo wires, each ‘099 of an inch in diame- 
ter ; the outer covering consists of two coats of Russian 
hemp laid on in opposite directions, and three coats of 
bituminous compound. The weight of this type, wet 
in air, is about 1'8 tons per N.M. The sheathing for the 
light intermediate cable is composed of 12 galvanised 
iron wires, each ‘165 of an inch diameter; thé outer 
covering is the same as in the deep sea type. The 
weight of this type, wet in air, is about 3:5 tons per 
N.M. The core, in the heavy intermediate type, is 
sheathed with 12 galvanised iron wires, each ‘220 of 
an inch diameter ; outer covering same as before. This 
type weighs, wet in air, about 6 tons per N.M. | 

For the Bermuda shore end the core is first sheathed 
with 12 galvanised iron wires, each ‘165 of an inch 
diameter, a sufficient serving of jute and compound is 
then laid on, and this is: then covered .with an outer 
sheathing of 12 strands. of three wires each, each wire 
‘203 of an inch diameter. ‘The external covering is the 
same as before. This type weighs about 19 tons, wet 
in air, per N.M. | 

According to the Bermuda Royal Gazette, the Halifax 
shore eud is of a lighter description, having only 
one sheathing, and weighing only about 10 tons per 


The Westmeath, a steamer chartered by Henley’s 
Telegraph Company for the laying of the cable, is a 
She left the Thames on May 
She was under the 
command of Captain Stonehouse, the engineer-in-charge | 
being Captain Stiffe, late of the Indian Marine. Mr. 
Peake, of the firm Clark, Forde and Taylor, represented 
the Halifax and Bermudas Cable Company. 

The Westmeath anchored at Bermuda on the 6th 
June, and left on the 12th to sound along the route of 
cable, completing the soundings commenced by the 
Challenger. The vessel arrived at Halifax on June 
16th. lt is stated that the soundings were taken 100 
miles apart, except near the land, where they were 
made at close intervals. The deepest water found is 
said to have been 2,820 fathoms, with a bottom tempe- 
rature of 34 4° Fahrenheit. The laying was commenced 
from the Halifax end on the 25th Jane, arriving off 
Bermuda on the 30th, the final splice being made on 
the 7th July, some difficulty having been experienced 
in the laying of the shallow water portion, light draught 
vessels. being employed for the purpose. The total 
length laid was, we understand, abont 850 N.M. 

The capital of the company is £120,000, in 4} per 
cent. first mortgage debentures, and £50,000 in ordinary 
shares of £5 each. The English Government grants a 
subsidy of £8,100 per annum for 20 years. 

It is stated that considerable traffic will be obtained 
between Bermuda and New York, and that some 
revenue will arise. from ships which, it is hoped, may 


. make the Bermudas a port of call. We presume that 


some bnsiness beyond that which may proceed from 
casual winter visitors from the States, or from an 


..occasional vessel in distress, is anticipated. No doubt 


the cable is of importance as connecting two British 
naval stations, but this fact does not necessarily imply 
a paying investment. 
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Electric Light Fitting : A Handbook for Working Elec- 


trical Engineers. By JOHN W. URQUHART. London : 
Crosby Lockwood and Son, 1890. 


The volume before us is an attempt to state in the 
simplest language the precautions which should be 
adopted in installing the electric light, and to give in- 
formation for the guidance of those who have to run 
the plant when installed. It is addressed to intelligent 
men who are engaged in the electrical industry, or 
being trained for it, special attention being given to the 
branches known as “ fitting” or “ wiring.” As might 
be expected, the contents cover a somewhat extended 
area of practice, and a deal of information which may 
prove useful to the expert as well as to the working 
electrician is given. As a book justifying its pre- 
tensions it can be recommended, though in many in- 
stances we do not find ourselves in agreement with 
the author. At page l1, for example, the author is 
not at all clear regarding the reason for giving the 
brushes a lead, and does not seem to know that when a 
lead is given they are still almost at right angles to the 
lines of force, the latter being twisted, however, by the 
armature current. Weshould like to know the names 
of the electricians referred to who have made the 
calculations showing that machines without iron in 
their armatures require no lead. On page 32 the 
author refers to the pumping or pulsating of arc lights, 
and mentions that extinctions and rapid self re-lighting 
sometimes occur. This is unfortunately true, but Mr. 
Urquhart does not explain that the reason of this misbe- 
haviour is mostly due to faulty proportion in the dynamo, 
which has to be carefully guarded against by those who 
manufacture closed coil arc machines. The author is 
a little behind the times in advocating the insulation of 
the armature core from the shaft. No good machines 
are made so now-a-days, nor is it necessary, even for 
the highest E.M.F. The remarks about the coupling of 
alternators in parallel are extremely weak, and the in- 
structions to the attendant are not at all clear. Regard- 
ing the running of arc lamps in parallel, it is said, 
they “ work very well when fitted with resistances or 
choking coils, as they are called.” Here the author 
fails to distinguish between resistances and choking 
coils, two things which are essentially different in 
principle and construction. We should say the author’s 
knowledge of arc lamps and their working has been 
derived mostly from books. | 

Coming to the question of loss between the dynamo 
and the lamps, a limit to this is set at 5 volts. In our 
_ Opinion, this variation is far too much to allow, and 24 
volts would be nearer the mark. In talking of the 
series system of incandescence ligbting, the author 


says that it is impracticable when carried beyond a few 


lamps, as a line of 50 lamps of 100 volts would call for 
9,000 volts. Of course no engineer in his senses would 
for a series system use 100-volt lamps, so this argument 
is quite untenable. An alternator working direct on to 
lamps is said to be less liable to breaks-down than a 


direct current machine, as there is no commutator to 


get out of order, but surely the exciter commutator is 
as likely to go wrong as would be the commutator of the 
large machine if it were direct instead of alternating, 
. 80 here we fail to see an advantage. 

There are many more statements to which we 
take exception, but space will not permit us to notice 
them. Though there is much that might be objected 
to on the grounds of scientific inaccuracy, the book, on 
the whole, is well worth the perusal of the workman, 
for whom it is written. If we cannot have a practical 
work scientifically accurate, we must be content with 
the nearest approach to it we can get. 


The Labour Movement in America. By RICHARD T. 
ELY, Ph.D. of Johns Hopkins University. London: 
William Heinemann. | 


Trades Unionism and Socialism have of late become 


such important factors in the economy of the world’ 


ELECTRICAL REVIEW. 


that it is no longer prudent for any thinking man to 
ignore their existence and drift. Literature on thèse 
subjects is by no means scarce ; almost every leader of 
working men has written articles, pamphlets and books 


thereon, and we find a chapter here and there in 


treatises on political economy, but most of’ these are 
somewhat biassed, and therefore do not reveal the true 
state of affairs. Prof. Ely appears to have studied the 
labour questions from all points of view, and he is by 
no means à novice, having already written two books 
of a kindred nature, viz.: “French and German 
Socialism” and “The Past and the Present of — 
Political Economy,” besides numerous articles in 
American magazines. 
In his preface the author addresses working men, 
expressing sympathy with many of their movements, 
not, however, without judicious qualifications : “* Much 
that is done in the name of labour I regard with 
abhorrence. In the same way should the réader 
understand my admiration for the Knights of Labour. 
I believe it is a grand society, but I dissent from some 
of its principles, and from its course in some localities, 
Individual knights and individual assemblies’ have 
been guilty of outrageous conduct with reference 
to their employers, the general public, and ‘their 
fellow workmen. Their deeds have sadly injured 
the cause of labour.” Prof. Ely warns working 
men against violence : “ Destruction of the property or 
lives of others cannot help you or enrich‘ you. Your 
triumph can come only by peace. There is much that 
is bad in existing social arrangements, but there is also 
much that is good, and this good has been procured: by 
struggles of centuries. With a full appreciation of ‘all’ 
that is sad and disheartening in the condition of the 
masses, [ believe that, on the whole, the lot of mankind 
was never a happier one than to-day.”. ‘Again: “If 
your demands are right, if they are reasonable, then 
you will win, and hold your gain. The world will 
listen even to socialism, if properly presented. Educate, ' 
The author then discusses with a masterly mind 


Early American Communism, The Growth: and pre- 


sent Condition of Labour Organisations in America, 
The Economic Value of Labour Organisations, The 
Educational Value and other Aspects of Labour Organi- 
sation ; Co-operation, Modern Socialism, The Socialistic _ 
Labour Party, The Strength of Revolutionary Social- 
ism—its Significance,” and finally, “ Remedies.” There 
is also a copious appendix, setting forth the principles 
advocated by various associations and labour conven- 
tions. 

We feel tempted to quote passages from every chapter. 
The book is full of interest, and it must prove equally 
instructive to employers, to employés, and to students 
of political economy. We are ever confronted with 
strikes, and wars between capital and labour. Prof. 
Ely suggests several remedies worthy of consideration. 


VARYING THE FORCE OF AN ELECTRIC 
DISCHARGE . BY DIFFERENTLY COM- 


PRESSED CARBON POWDER DISCOVERED 
BY MUNCK, OF ROSENSCHOLD, IN 1836. 


By A. M. TANNER. 


IT has generally been held that du Moncel first dis- 
covered the pecaliar property which carbon and certain 
other semi-conductors have of varying their resistance 
when subjected to a change of pressure... Upon the 
advent of the Hughes microphone and Edison carbon 
telephone, the question of priority of discovery of the 
variable resistance of carbon with pressure was ex- 
haustively discussed in the journals of that period, 
and the credit of prior discovery was awarded to du 
During the year 1887 I drew attention, in the Ælec- 
trical World, to the fact that Beetz, in his experiments 
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made in the year 1861 to test the electrical conductivity 
of carbon, placed carbon powder or spongy platinum 
in a glass tube, and subjected it to variable pressure by 


piston-shaped electrodes in order to obtain a change of — 
resistance. This same method was subsequently em- . 


bodied in the well-known Clerac carbon rheostat, upon 
which Edison founded his first carbon telephone. In 
fact, it would appear that Edison had no knowledge of 
the earlier experiments of du Moncel, Beetz, and Clerac, 
when, according to Prescott’s work, “The Speaking 
Telephone, A.D. 1879,” he is quoted as saying that he 
applied to the telephone “the peculiar property which 
semi-conductors have of varying their resistance with 
pressure,” a fact discovered by him while constructing 


_ rheostats in which were employed powdered carbon 


and plumbago in glass tubes. 

I will now proceed to show that the prior discovery 
of the property that the electrical conductivity of carbon 
is varied by pressure, is due not to du Moncel, Beetz, 
Clerac, Edison, or others, but to the Swedish physicist 
Munck, of Rosenschéld, who published certain experi- 
ments on the capacity of solid bodies for conducting 
electricity in Poggendorff’s “ Annalen der Physik und 
Chemie” for 1835, Vol. XXXIV., p. 437. After 


_ describing the apparatus used in his experiments, such 


as a large Leyden jar, and electometers of different 
capacity, and the action of electrostatic discharges upon 
various bodies, the author continued, on page 459, as 


- follows, viz.: (Note.—I have endeavoured to translate 


the German as literally as possible)— 

In order to ascertain how carbon powder, variably 
packed, will be affected by the action of the electrical 
discharges I placed the calcined carbon mass (obtained 


by calcining wood carbon in a closed crucible) very 


loose in the longest glass tube. 
The discharge of 25° of the first electrometer was 


. felt at a distance of 13 inches. A-discharge of 25° of 


the second electrometer had no influence upon the con- 
ductivity ; heavier discharges, however, of 35° to 40° 


of the quadrant electrometer increased the conduc- 


tivity, so that the shock of a discharge of 11° was felt 
at the same distance. After this the carbon powder 
was taken out, but immediately placed again in the 
same tube, and moderately packed together. The 
degree of conductivity was now 204", and after strong 
discharges had been passed through the same, the 


shock was already felt at 17°. Thereupon the carbon | 


powder was placed in the glass tube for the third time, 
and very strongly packed. The degree of conductivity 
was now raised to 33’. By the action of ‘stronger 
discharges the conductivity was further increased, and 
~~ of the first electrometer was made perceptible 
at 10”. 

On page 461 the author says that he is of opinion 
that the phenomenon of the increase of conductivity is 
due to the change of position, or displacement of the 
smallest particles or granules of carbon or other material 
operated upon. 

It will readily be seen that Munck, of Rosenschôüld, 
discovered the variation of electrical resistance that 
carbon powder will undergo when subjected to a 
change of pressure. It is true he did not use voltaic or 
current electricity, but discharged a Leyden jar through 
differently compressed granular or powdered carbon, 
and he found that the conductivity increased when the 
granules of carbon were brought in closer contact with 
each other. This is exactly the principle involved-in 
that class of telephone, and other rheostats where com- 
pressible granular or powdered carbon is used. 


THE “STELLA” LAMP. 


THE following is a translation of a note presented by 
M. le Comte de Gerson to the Académie des Sciences, 
and to which we referred last week in our “ Notes ” :— 

“The lamp, which is the result of investigations made 
by an English company, which numbers amongst its 
members some of the most eminent English savants, 


.. While counter-electromotive force, generally speaking, is a 


has been tested at the Ecole des Mines, and, since, by 
the mining company at Anzin, in one of its mines the 
most infected with fire damp. | 
“ The lamp weighs about 1,600gr., and its illuminating 
capacity is about that of a candle. It is guaranteed to 
burn with perfect regularity for a period of 12 hours, 
but actually it possesses an effective capacity of 14 and 
even 16 hours’ duration. It takes five hours to charge 
with a current of 1 ampère and 4 volts. It is composed 
of an accumulator, consisting of two ebonite cells, each 
of which contains five plates 75 mm. long, by 45 mm. 
wide, and so arranged as to be protected from exterior 


shocks. Two of the plates are composed of solid lead © 


peroxide, known as lithanode; together they weigh 
180 gr., and possess a capacity for useful work of 7 
ampére hours. The three others are composed of 
spongy lead, maintained by a support which is ex- 
tremely light, and offers a very feeble resistance and a 
high conductibility ; practically it is never used. The 
more the lithanode is charged the better it becomes, 
and disunion of the plates never occurs. As there is 
no contact between the plates, no local action takes 
place in the accumulator when this is at rest. The 


total capacity of the accumulator is 28 watt-hours. 
Thus, 


“7 ampère-hours x 4 volts = 28 watt-hours. 


“In ordinary mining, the incandescent lamp requires ie 


about 5 ampére-hours in 12 hours’ lighting. 
“The electrolyte used with the accumulator is sul- 
rere acid diluted, the specific density of which is 
70. 
"é The exterior case is of galvanised stsel, which is not 


liable to be rusted by damp. There is a space of about — 


60 mm. between this and the accumulator ; it is padded 
with rubber, to avoid damage from sparks to the accu- 
mulator’s ebonite case. 

“ A little below the centre of the anterior face of the 
lamp there is a small glass lens, behind which a small 


incandescent lamp is placed, which, being mounted . 


upon a spring, is drawn into the lamp when the latter 


_ receives a shock through the breaking of the first glass. 


Above the lens there is a commutator, which enables 
the lamp to be lighted or extinguished at will, so that, 
in case of a falling in of the works in the rear of the 
workmen, they would be still in possession of a light 
for as many times 10 hours as they had lamps. 

“The safety is absolute against any imprudence on the 


part of the miners. Lamps have been broken in gases 


much more explosive than fire-damp without an ex- 
plosion. Moreover, the lamp is to be recommended 


for its simplicity, cheapness, and the duration of its 
lighting.” 


THE INDUSTRIAL UTILISATION OF THE 
COUNTER - ELECTROMOTIVE FORCE OF 
SELF-INDUCTION.* | 


By THOMAS D. LOCKWOOD. 


Ir may as well be confessed at the outset that although my pro- 
duction has cost me considerable thought, it does not claim to 
advance any original ideas. Its claims to attention are based 
solely upon its merits as a chronicle. There seems to be among 
the modern race of electricians not a few who regard that species 
of counter-electromotive force which is the subject of this paper, 
as being the only species in the genus. While, of course, this 
view is erroneous, it is easily accounted for by the notorious fact 
that the American electrician, as a class, has little time to study. 
The fact, however, while it is indeed as I have termed it, 
** notorious,” is still to be deplored; for it is certain that were 
electricians fully informed not only of the researches which took 
place before their own, together with the results of the said re- 
searches, whether these results took the form of success or failure, 
there would be much less valuable time wasted in supposed 
original research ; there would be far fewer valueless inventions 
produced; and there would be a much smaller amount of subse- 
quent vexations and useless litigation. 


* A paper read before the general meeting of the American 
Institute of Electrical Engineers, Boston, Mass., May 2Jst, 1890. 
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genus; the counter-electromotive force of self-induction is a 


species, and while an illustration of this statement will no doubt | 


to most of us be an operation something in the nature of carrying 
coals to Newcastle, or water to the Mississippi valley, I cannot 
believe that it will be a waste of time, since doubtless we have 
many members who have not fully considered the subject. 

Consider for a moment a définition of electromotive force. 
What shall we say itis? It certainly is not a natural force like 
gravitation, and I do not think we can do better than concede 
that we call it a force, simply because it is convenient so to do; 
and define it as any agency tending to set up that form of motion 
or vibration which we call electricity ; or, if you please, any agency 
tending to the manifestation of electricity. 

We are constantly hearing that a current of electricity is the 
result of a difference of potential between two points connected by 
a conductor, but though this statement, through constant repeti- 
tion, has come to be, as it were, “human nature’s daily food,” I 
am inclined to consider it as being after all but a mathematical 
_ way of saying that a current of electricity is the necessary result 
of an electromotive force provided with a closed conducting cir- 
cuit. For it is the electromotive force which first determines the 
difference of potential, which therefore may be considered as being 
a kind of initial result. Following out this train of thought, it ap- 

ars then that electromotive force is a function of the source or 
instrumentality which develops the current, and expresses the 
: totality of difference of potential in the entire circuit; and while 

we may properly speak of the difference of potential, or fall of 
potential between any two points on the circuit, I think we can not 
with equal propriety speak of the E.M.F., in any other way than 
as something pertaining to the source. | 
And further consideration of the same idea shows the incorrect- 
ness of the pue À arr often used of late years even by many 
eminent and able electricians, “a current of so many volts,” the 
electromotive force being in no sense, near or remote, an attribute 
of À 
. To run counter to anything is to run against it, to run in op 
sition to—to act opposedly ; and so a “counter electromotive 


force” may be defined as any agency tending to develop a 


current of electricity in a circuit, opposite in direction to that 
of the current excited therein by the initial electromotive force. 

A familiar instance is that of connecting up in an electric cir- 
cuit a certain number of cells in opposition to a number of other 
cells. This constitutes a primary counter-electromotive force, and 
‘its inclusion in the circuit reduces the current in two ways; first, 
by reducing the acting electromotive force to a value equal only 
to the algebraic sum of two opposing forces; and, secondly, by 
— internal resistance of the value of the cells added in oppo- 
sition. 

Another familiar illustration is found in that ingenious class of 
_ dynamo regulator which acts by causing the opposing brushes to 
creep around the commutator, and, according to the work which is 


being done in the external circuit, to include in the circuit (by | 


increasing or decreasing the lead of the — a greater or less 
number of armature coil sections exerting an electromotive force 
in opposition to the electromotive force which is developing the 
working current. | 

In these cases à utilisation is made of counter-electromotive 
forces deliverately organized for the purpose, but they are not 
counter-electromotive forces due to self-induction. | 

_At a very early period in the history of voltaic electricity it was 
discovered that there was some deteriorating force at work in 
every voltaic battery which depreciated the current to a much 
greater extent than exhaustion of the liquids or consumption of 
the solid elements could account for; and, in 1801, Gautherot 
found* in this phenomenon, which has foolishly been called 
“ polarisation,” the germ of the secondary cell. He discovered 
that wires of platinum or of silver which had been used to decom- 
pose salt water acquired a power of themselves, yielding a current 
when placed in acidulated water, and could cause muscular con- 
tractions of a frog’s leg, and produce the galvanic test. And sub- 
sequently it was ascertained that the operation of a voltaic battery 
tended to coat the negative plate with hydrogen, which 
tended to set up a counter-electromotive force between the 
hydrogen and the surface of said plate, which thus reduced the 
available energy of the battery, and that this action could be 
transferred to the electrodes of the same battery, if placed in a 
separate decomposing cell, and there tended to form electrically 
opposed surfaces, which could themselves be used to develop a 
current in a direction opposite to that of the original current. As 
‘we all know, this operation, long regarded only as an unmitigated 
evil, is now utilised in the formation and operation of cells adapted 
for the electrical storage of energy. 

The counter-electromotive force of self-induction distinct from 
the foregoing, is that discovered by by Prof. Henry; and its most 
important use is that which has been mainly brought out in 
association with the employment of alternating or other cur- 
rents for the purpose of regulation. By reason of the fact that 
this utilisation has proved to be overwhelmingly important, the 
electrical fraternity. has partially lost sight of many earlier and 
contemporary instances of the useful employment of self-induc- 
tive electromotive force; which is indeed a close analogue in its 
character, mode of generation, and capabilities of use in regula- 
| to that developed and utilised in the operation of electro- 
motors. | 


* See Izarn’s Manual du Galvanisme, Paris, 1804, and Phil. 
Mag., 1806, Vol. XXIV., p. 185. 


ELECTRICAL REVIEW. 


Firstly—I desire to point out that though Henry was the firat 
He —— discuss self-induction, he was not the first to notice 
its effects. 

Until quite recently I, er with nearly everyone else, had 
supposed that the earliest published notice of this phenomenon 
was Henry’s account * of his observation, published in 1832; but 
I have, in my researches on the subject, dug out the fact that this 
is not so. I find that an experimentalist, Vassali-Eandi by name, 
records that,t with a pole of 50 pairs, he found that the fluid 
passed along a copper wire plated with silver, 1,151 feet in length, 
in a time incommensurable; the shock in this case was three 
times as strong as that experienced by immediately touching the 
two extremities of the pile. | 

The above isolated statement of facts stands, I believe, alone, 

enry, on the contrary, perseveringly pursued, a e - 
self master of the subject, and the record of his original observa- 
tion, brief though it is, details the ce of a vivid spark 
on the breaking of a battery circuit, if a wire 30 or 40 feet in 
length be included in that circuit, shows that the effect is in- 
creased by coiling the insulated wire into a helix; and that the 
effect depends in some measure on the length and thickness of the 
wire. The note concludes with these remarkable words: “ I can 
account for these phenomena only by supposing the long wire to 
become charged with electricity, which, by its reaction on itself, 
projects a spark when the connection is broken.” 

his, though brief, is then the first analytical notice of the elec- 
tromotive force of self-induction, so long erroneously denominated 
after its result, the “ extra current.” | | 

It is unfortunate that Prof. mony Se not for some time pursue 
the subject, and we do not hear from him again until ch, 


1835. | 
Meanwhile his great contemporary, Faraday, had taken it up, 
pursuant to an Fain of one William enkin, and showed 


self-induction to be a corollary of his former masterly experi- 
mental researches in eto-electro induction. | 
Faraday notes } the following points: “ Self-induction exists in 
simple helices as well as in electro-magnets, though not to the 
same degree. 
Helices are superior in developing induction to straight wires, 
and long wires to short ones. | 
Self-induction practically disappears when the conductor is per- 
mitted to inductively act upon a neighbouring circuit. 
That the amount of self-induction depends on the length of wire 
e to inductive action. Sees 
Fleer iron core within helices much exalts the action of self-in- 
uction. 
The self-inductive effect depends not “ upon a permanent state 
of the core, but on a change of state.” 
Henry now again takes the matter, and in a consecutive series 


* of papers, practically runs it to earth. 


§Ina r of March, 1835, he gives more in detail, some of 
the conditions of the development of self-induction. A long 
wire is better than a short one; a helix better than a straigh 


wire of equal He also describes a shocking coil, and also 


a de tion coil of but one wire, in which self-induction is — 


involved. 

|| A little later he elucidates the origin and properties of self- 
induction, and records that some additional energy 
iron was used as a core, but not much, because his coils were flat, 
and not elongated helices. He ascribes all of these effects to 
dynamical induction, and shows that in a coil of a number of con- 
volutions, the convolutions act inductively on each other, and 
inferentially that the energy of the self-induction is the sum of 
that of the different coils. 

{ In a third paper further experiments in self-induction or with 
the extra current, as it was then called, are discussed. We learn 
that the electromotive force of any self-induction coil within certain 
limits is dependent upon the length of the coil. 

That the form of the coil has considerable influence on the in- 


: pe Pr the action. In the experiments of Dr. Faraday, a long 


cylindrical coil of thick copper wire inclosing a rod of soft iron 
was used. 

_ This form produces the greatest effect when magnetic reaction 
is em 

The er current” of self-induction developed in a coil is 
controllable by the presence of an immediately adjacent inde- 


* Silliman’s American {Journal of Science, July, 1832, Vol. 


XXIL, pp. 403—8. 


+ Philosophical Magazine, Vol. XV., 1803 ; also Phil. Magazine, 
Vol. IIL,, 4th series, 1852, p. 455. | 

j Experimental saut 4 in Electricity, Faraday, 1839, Vol. 
Ninth series, pp. 332-343, read before the Royal Society, January, 
29th, 1835. A series of notes, “ The Influence by Induction of an 
electric current on itself.” | 

§ Journal of the Franklin Institute, March, 1835, Vol. XV., 
pp 169-170. Silliman’s American Journal of Science, July, 1836, 
pp. = ane 331 Scientific Writings of J. 

, Washi n, Vol. I., pp. 87-91. 

Phil. Soc., N. S., Vol. V., pp. 223-231, 
reprinted in Scientific Writings, J. Henry, Washington, 1886, Vol. 


| ions of American Phil. Soc., Vol. VI., pp. 303-337, 
November 2nd, 1838. Silliman’s American J ournal of Science, 
March, 1840, Vol. FELVIT, pe: 209-248. Scient. Writings of 
Joseph Henry, Washington, 1886, Vol. L., p. 108. 
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pendent coil. It is energetic when the circuit of the adjacent coil 
is open, but absent when the adjacent circuit is closed. 

Of course it is impossible in this paper even to indicate the 
many 
searches of both Faraday and Henry. They are well worth study, 
and in fact they laid a solid foundation for the work which is 
being done now. 

Both discovery and invention are displayed in their work, much 
of which has only found its sphere of action within the last four 
Seok for it is emphatically true, as has been said by Mr. W. H. 

reece, “that though we are accustomed to hear that necessity is 
the mother of invention, the child is, as a matter of fact, often 
born before its parent.” 

As is frequently the case with electrical discovery, self-in- 
duction was for long recognised, that is for the most part, and by 
the generality of electricians only as an unwelcome guest whose 
parting was to be speeded. | 

It was manifested mainly by an undesirable spark mr | 
upon the break of electric circuits in telegraphic, scientific an 
medical apparatus, and tending to burn away, or oxidise, contact 
points ; while in the case of the two wire induction coils its effect 
was to reduce the spark passing between the terminals of the 
secondary ; and many have been the expedients, wise and other- 
wise, which were devised for its banishment. Many of these were. 
patented, more were not, inasmuch as the fever for patenting 
everything from a solar system to a thought had not the 
into fashion. 

Examples of this class of expedient are respectively :— 

British Patent, No. 12,772, September 20th, 1849, granted to 
those old heroes of electric lighting history, Staite and Petrie, 
which has for its 18th clause a mode of “preventing the spark 
when breaking contact in galvanic circuits. A thin platinum 
wire may still convey some portion of the current after the main 
circuit is broken, or a series of sufficiently long conductors may 
break contact one after the other.” The preferred way, in plain 
English, was to connect a fine wire asa shunt round the break, 
and thus to furnish a closed circuit in which the self-induction 
circulated its current of breaking. . 

United States Patent, No. 33,269, granted to J. E. Smith, 
September 10th, 1861, for a means of preventing the spark be- 
tween the local points of a relay on breaking the circuit—shunting 
eo qu by a wire having two terminals dipping into a bottle of 
water. 

Moreover, as: is well-known in the ordinary induction coil, the 
action is emphasised by shunting the primary break by a con- 
denser, as first suggested by Fizeau.* 

This, as I shall point out later, is a real instance of the industrial 
utilisation of self-induction. 

Other early investigators in this line reduced the spark of 
breaking the circuit, by wire shunts also. 

Although, as I have stated, the recognitions of self-induction 
were mostly recognitions of an adversary, there were one or two 
early instances where the enemy was subjugated, and made to 
expend his energy usefully. The most notable instances of this 
are the single wire spark coils of Page and Callan,t which were 
made especially with a view to exalt the self-inductive effects, and 
with which metals were fused, and electrolytes were decomposed. 

These were the forerunners of the spark coils used at the present 
day in electric gas lighting, and comprising a single long coil 
wound to a suitable length upon a long core of iron wires. 

There can, however, be no doubt that the principal attempts to 
make useful the counter-electromotive force of self-induction, 
and likewise the principal successes achieved, have been in the 


line of controlling, regulating, or original, initia- 


tory, or primary currents from which it has been developed. 
have compared this to the transposition of a given number of 
battery cells. 

This analogy is however imperfect, since in cells of battery. we 
may for the sake of argument regard the E.M.F. as being prac- 
tically constant. Certainly they will in no sense regulate them- 
selves in accordance with conditions automatieally, but the induc- 
tive resistance will do this. For it is dependent for its efficiency 
as a generator upon the strength of current flowing through it. 
Therefore, if the current through it due to the impressed electro- 
motive force from any reason falls, the counter-electromotive force 
will also diminish, and thus will permit a greater amount .of the 
initial force to act; or, in other words, will permit the impressed 
energy to become more effective. Suppose we have in the main 
circuit of an alternating dynamo, supplying a number of incandes- 
cent lamps in bridges uniting its mains, an adjustable resistance ; 
and suppose the inductive resistance, which we may also regard as 
a counter E.M.F. generator, to be initially adjusted, so that all 
of the lamps burn brightly; then within limits of considerable 
range the current will kept steady, even though the applied 
E.M.F. fall or rise, or thoagh the external resistance of the circuit 
be varied by lighting or extinguishing lamps. 

For if lamps be extinguished and their branch circuits be 
opened, the external resistance rises and the current falls. It is 
true that the reduced current has not now so many branches to 
divide through, and that therefore self-regulation even without 
counter E.M.F. might be expected, but in systems of considerable 
magnitude it is not found to act practically, as well as it theoreti- 
callyshould. But here the useful effect of our self-induction 
regulation comes into play; and since the current acting upon the 


* Comptes Rendus, Vol. XXXVL., p. 418, 1853. 
+ Sturgeons Annals, Vol. I., pp. 290-302. 


good things which are spread before the reader of the re- . 


en come 


regulator is lowered, it is caused to develop a counter E.M.F. of 
less value, and thus to oppose less energetically the applied 


E.M.F., which therefore is brought to a greater extent into action, 


to overcome the increased resistance, and to maintain the normal 
current for the remaining work. So, if the applied potential falls, 
the current in consequence falls with it, and the counter E.M.F, 


developed falls also, and enables more of the applied E.M.F. to . 


come into action. And the converse is true, if the current in the 
circuit from any other cause rises. Such an appliance would be 
still more convenient in connection with an arrangement of arc 
lamps fed by alternating currents, and connected up in parallel 
pron since the resistance of arc lamps would constantly be 
changing. | 

Thés haz been so prominently brought before us by its most 
modern employment, namely, by its well-nigh involuntary use in 
the distribution of electricity by means of alternating currents and 
transformers or converters, having their primaries connected in 
parallel between the two mains of the source ; and by the induc- 
tive resistance regulating device, patented by John Hopkinson, in 
England, August 3rd, 1881, No. 3,362 ; and in the United States, 
November 5th, 1889, No. 414,541, that many persons have actually 
been led to believe that such use is really a new thing. 

The employment in the regulation of electrical distribution of 
counter-electromotive forces set up by the working currents them- 
selves, and proportioning themselves automatically to the work 
being done, is one of the most valuable and interesting features of 
modern electrical work ; and, though such regulation requires to 
be supplemented by auxiliary arrangements, and though the 
belief of some that it could: be attained absolutely without any 
waste has not been completely realised, still by availing ourselves 
of this feature we are enabled to control electricity with a facility 
and under conditions which otherwise would be unattainable. 

The Hopkinson invention consisted in associating with an arc 
or glow electric light circuit employing alternating currents, a 
variable inductive resistance. This in one form was made b 
coiling a ribbon of thin sheet iron into a ring form, the different 
layers being separated by an insulating layer, and then by wind- 
ing a number of coils of insulated wire on this ring, their 
adjacent ends being connected with plates between which con- 
tact plugs could be inserted, so that any number of the coils 
could be introduced or cut out from the circuit. Another form 
embodied the same principles, but had not a closed. core. This 
form had a horse-shoe core made of an electro-magnet formed of 
layers of sheet iron insulated from each other. ‘I'he legs of the 
core are surrounded with the coils, and the saïd core has an arma- 
ture also made of insulated layers of sheet iron. In this form the 
armature is clamped down; but the regulability of the 


appliance is attained by moving the magnet core further into or 


withdrawirg to a greater or less. extent from the surrounding 
coils. The form first described is in the British patent shown as 
being included in circuit with the two mains of a dynamo; incan- 
descing lamps being in cross bridges between the said mains 
while in another figure arc lamps are in parallel circuit with 
mains, an inductive resistance being included in each branch for 
each lamp, and acting as an equaliser. ? 

The iron core closed on itself to form a complete magnetic 
ring in which the lines of force are concentrated through the 
coil, and forced to cut all convolutions when exposed to reversals ; 
the laminations at right angles to the currents, acting to facilitate 
magnetic change, to diminish hysteresis, and to prevent the 
circulation of eddy currents ; and the insulation of the said lami- 
nations aiding in the latter function, all tend to show that this is 
a very highly organised appliance, and is not only well adapted to 
produce a very high degree of self-induction, but combines 
most of the best arrangements tending to that end, and it 
is therefore not surprising that its invention and use made 
a strong impression upon the electrical mind, and caused a re- 
vival of the idea that regulation on these lines was capable of 
being accomplished, to use the words of the patent, “ without 
wasting energy.” Without materially wasting energy would per- 
haps be more strictly accurate, for by its use a small amount of 
actual resistance coil is enabled to do the work of a very much 
larger amount. 

I have certainly no desire to detract from the great merit of 
this application, but an honest chronicler has no choice, and must 
say what has been done, and it must therefore be stated that 
inductive resistances and other self-induction appliances had 
long been used both experimentally and commercially ; no doubt 
often with but an imperfect conception of their mode of opera- 
tion. | 

*Poggendorff’s researches into the action of induction coils 
disclose a remarkable state of affairs for so early a date. These 
show that one induction coil was employed to send a current 
through the secondary helices of two others. The first coil thus 
acted as an alternating generator, and the two others as inductive 
resistances. À 

The primaries of two induction coils were connected in 
— and also in series at different times. When, to quote 

oggendorfi’s own words, “two instruments (induction coils) 
A and B, were so combined that the current traversed the two 
primary coils one after the other, the induction coils (secondaries), 
however, were separated, and À was allowed to give sparks, 
whilst B remained unclosed and without a soft iron core; the 


| * Poggendorff’s Annalen, Vol. XCIV., p. 2, and London and 
Edinburgh and Dublin Phil. Magazine, 1855, Vol. X., 4th 
series, pp. 136-137. 
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introduction of the latter into B, weakened the sparks of a, and 
the subsequent metallic closing of B reproduced their former . 


strength.” 

The proper arrangement of induction coils is then discussed, 
and whether the primaries should be connected in series or in 
parallel circuit. It is shown that the latter way is the proper 
one, and why. Then the paper goes on to say; “ With respect to 
the cause of these phenomena, it is no doubt to. be sought in the 
extra or inner induction current. The outer induction current, 
which is produced by breaking the inducing current, has the same 
direction as the latter; whereas the extra current, which is at the 
same time excited in the induction wire, whose tendency is to 
weaken the first induction current, and the more so the stro 


the extra current, which latter is especially strengthened by the 


soft iron core. 

“ Consequently, when the primary coils of a and B are connected 
one after the other, it is clear that the insertion of the soft iron 
core into that of B will strengthen the extra current in that 
of a, and therefore weaken the induction current of the latter in- 
strument. 


‘“ By connecting the instruments side by side, aclosed circle is at | 


once formed by them, and the extra current produced by the in- 
sertion of the soft iron core into B acts against that in À, and 
may, therefore, when. both are equal, completely neutralise it, 
when the outer induction current of a will necessarily be 
strengthened. | 
“Without the circle formed by this combination, i.e., in the wire 
_ leading back to the voltaic battery, the two extra currents act of 
course in the same direction, and strengthen one another, in con- 
sequence of which the sparks at the current breaker are still very 
active.” 7 

These considerations of Poggendorff show that even at this 
early period a great flash of light was thrown into the darkness, 
which hitherto had obscured the reactions of self-induction, and 
though we have largely failed to use that light until quite re- 
cently, this is chiefly attributable to the same oft-recurring reason, 
- that there was really little call for it; hence it was soon hid 
under the bushel of the results of research on other subjects of 
more immediate interest. 

The statement which I last quoted brings me again to the 
application by Fizeau of the condenser as a shunt to the vibratory 
brake, and to its operation. 

* As shown by Lord Rayleigh, the condenser operates by pro- 

ducing electrical oscillations, and in its action the spark at the 
contact breaker is greatly decreased, and the spark between the 
secondary terminals greatly magnified, because at the break the 
condenser is virtually an inductive reservoir, being an electro- 
static shunt. And being an electrostatic shunt, the energy it 
momentarily absorbs is returned reversely to the primary circuit, 
just as in the sang of a secondary cell, and increases the in- 
ductive variation in the secondary circuit during the brief period 
of time immediately after the break. And as the electromotive 
force in the secondary is thus exalted, it is not difficult to see why 
the condenser increases the sparking distance. | 

As early as December 6th, 1862, a patent for cable working, No. 
3,453, was taken out by C. F. Varley, which describes the use of 
a self-induction resistance. This patent says: “A second circuit 


from the cable to the earth, independent of the receiving instru- | 


ment, is formed by means of a resistance coil with a large iron 
core. It may be advisable to connect the cable to earth through 
an induction coil, consisting of a large bundle of iron wire, sur- 
rounded by a long length of fine wire, the action of which is as 
follows: On reversing the battery connections, the induction 
plates (condenser) and battery combined, send a short impulse 
into the cable, which divides; one portion into the cable, the other 
through the induction coil to the earth. At the first moment, the 
iron of the core opposes the passage of the current, consequently 
during the first instant of time nearly the whole force of the cur- 
rent is applied tothe cable. As the iron becomes magnetised to 
its maximum, this opposition ceases, but the plates have been 
charged in the opposite direction, and there is no longer any cur- 
rent passing from them into the cable to maintain the magnetisa- 
tion of the iron ; the demagnetisation of which induces a current 
in the coil and discharges the cable. In this way each impulse is 
followed by a short impulse in the opposite direction. One cf the 
figures of the patent shows that the wires of the core are made 
long, and are turned back on all sides over the wire of the coil, so 
as to entirely encase it. This feature was in conformity with a 
previous British patent, No. 3,059, of 1856. The arrangement, 
‘ however, clearly shows a use of a self-induction coil as a current 
controller, and indicates the function of a large iron core. 

We next find the counter E.M.F. of self-induction coming into 
use in connection with fast telegraph systems. Arrangements for 
its use are shown in the United States patents granted to Mr. 
Edison. These are, respectively, No. 135,531, of February 4th, 


1873; No. 141,773, of August 12th, 1873; and No. 147,313, of 


February 10th, 1874. | | 

The first and second disclose a shunt circuit, including an 
electro-magnet connected round the receiving instrument of a 
chemical telegraph. The first also shows a leak to earth from the 
line, which leak includes an electro-magnet. In both cases the 
object is to utilise the discharge current developed by the electro- 
magnet in the regulation of the operation, and to produce sharp 
and clear signals. 

The third describes the use of electro-magnets in shunt circuits 


* Phil. Mag., Vol. XXXIX., p. 428, et seq. 


round the transmitting and receiving instruments of an automatic 
telegraph system, and is said to be an improvement on the first. 
A number of electro-magnets are shown, and by means of a switch 
one or more of these may be introduced. In other words, the 
inductive resistance isjhere adjustable, and is operated by breaks, 
not by reversals. oye | 

British patent, No. 3,935, November 14th, 1874, to Alexander 
Melville Clark for a chemical copying telegraph, uses induction 
and other coils to clear a line by the self-inductive counter E.M.F. 


By the decrement or cessation of the impulse (as the rare states) . 
the strongest a effects are produced, and the line is suc- 


cessfully clea 
Next come four other patents to Thos. A. Edison. These are 
U.S. patent, No. 168,243, of September 28th, 1875, for an automatic 


telegraph. This, as in the previous cases, employs an electro- . 


magnetic shunt. 

U.S. patent, No. 168,385, of October 5th, 1875, duplex telegraph. 
This is an excellent example of self-inductive regulation. The 
counter E.M.F. is developed from electro-magnets in a changing 
electric circuit, and the coils have cores closed on themselves. 

The next two, No. 173,718, of February 22nd, 1876, for auto- 
matic telegraphy; and No. 178221, May 30th, 1876, Duplex 
Telegraphy, involve no new principles, and are like the p ing 
ones. 

* Much information regarding the subject, and further examples 


of its practical application, can be found in a particularly able 


‘paper on “ Shunts,” read by William H. Preece, before the Society 
of Telegraph Engineers in 1887. The subject of the counter 
E.M.F. developed in electro-magnets is discussed, and the increase 
of the same, when the iron core is endless, is determined and 
pointed out ; a good many instances of the practical uses of the 
self-induction shunt are described. i 

U.S. Patent, No. 207,724, of September 3rd, 1878, granted to 
Thos. A. Edison for a duplex telegraph, shows an electro- - 
netic coil and closed magnetic circuit core placed in each branc 
of a Wheatstone bridge duplex telegraph, to counteract by its 
counter E.M.F. of self-induction the discharge of the electro- 
magnets in the bridge circvit. In Culley’s Handbook of Prac- 
tical Telegraphy, London, 1878, pp. 803 to 304, also pp. 305 
and 411, the regulation of currents by inductive resistances is 
considered. | 

In the first instance, the counter E.M.F. of an adjustable series 
of electro-magnetic coils is used to delay the discharge of a con- 
denser in a duplex system. This is closely analogous to the 
function of the Hopkinson device, and is very suggestive. The 
reference on page 305 states that “static discharge can be entirely 
compensated for by the use of an induction coil, or a series of elec- 
tro-magnets, instead of a condenser.” 

U.S. Patent, No. 227,039, of April 27th, 1880, to Muirhead arfd 


_ Winter, for a quadruplex describes: electro-magnetic 
shunts for reversing keys and re 


ys, which are to counteract, by 
their discharges, electrostatic retardation. The specifieation says : 
“ The electro-magnets may be of the well-known closed horseshoe 
form, or they may consist of a single rod of soft iron, with flan 
of soft iron, and a cylindrical casing of iron closing over the wire, 
and connecting magnetically flange with flange. | 

U.S. Patent, No. 231,904, September 7th, 1880, to Joseph E. 
Fenn, duplex telegraph, uses an electro-magnetic generator of 
counter E.M.F. in the line circuit to counteract effects of dis- 
charge. It is made with a closed magnetic circuit, a separate coil 
being on each leg of a multiple pole core; several of these poles 


_ are made with yokes, and the combined yokes can be made mag- 


netically continuous or discontinuous at will by means of iron 
plugs, which can unite the different sections of core. 

_A book published in 1880, by Louis Schwendler, and entitled : 
“Instructions for testing telegraph lines, and the Technical 
Arrangements of Circuits,” Vol. II., pp. 144-147, gives a descri 
tion of an electro-magnetic shunt and its operation. It is made 
like an ordinary electro-magnet, but has an eee wedge- 
shaped armature in contact with the cores. This, of course, 
operates by utilising the counter E.M.F. of self-induction, which 
anew currents that circulate through the shunt, and sharpen 


es 
In telephony, also, as in other fast: systems employing rhyth- 


mical currents, the counter E.M.F. has by no means been idle. 


As in telegraphy, our early acquaintance with it was an unpleasant 
one. Many of the earlier telephone lines connected with a num- 
ber of stations, and at each station there was, of course, an electro- 
magnet to operate the call. In some cases this was a telegraph 
relay, and in other cases a bell magnet. But in either case it was 
found, as, indeed, ce have been anticipated, that the telephone 
currents had a decided repugnance to pass through the inter- 
vening electro-magnets on their way from one station to the other. 
To quote the graphic words of one of the patentees of devices 
intended as remedies for this trouble, it was found that electro- 
magnets were, to a large extent, “‘ opaque to telephone currents.” 
Of course this is due to self-induction. The resistance of the 
line or the magnet coils had little or nothing to do with it. The 
convolutions, however, had, since it is clear that the electromotive 
force of the self-induction was proportional within certain limits 
to the number of convolutions. : | 
The - same difficulty appeared also in exchange work, where 
between any two connected lines was interposed an annunciator, 
to give from either end station a disconnecting signal. Several 


* Journal of Society of Telegraph Engineers, London, 1877, 
pp. 40-69. | 
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devices have been suggested for the removal of this difficulty, and 
some of them have been ted. 

Elisha Gray shunts the several interposed magnets by con- 
densers : vide United States Patent, 203,264, of May 7th, 1878. 

_ F. W. Jones, attacking the same difficulty, shunts the interposed 
magnet by a non-inductive resistance controlled by the armature 
of the signalli . See United States Patents, 238,399, of 
March Ist, 1881, and 238,912, of March 15th, 1881. 

Other devices have also acted to shunt the bell or annunciator 
magnets in different ways ; and still other suggestions have been 
to surround the iron core with a brass sleeve, or with a closed cir- 
cuit consisting of one layer of insulated wire ; but these last, while 
certainly reducing the retardation, reduce also the magnetic power 


_ of the appliance. And thére is no remedy so effectual as the 
absence of the interposed electro-magnet. 


The service rendered by self-induction in telephony, and that 
which stiJl may be » fortunately will probably outweigh 
the ills which it introduces. In many switchboard installations 
for metallic circuits, the supervising telephones are lonped or 
bridged across between the two conducting links which unite one 
of the two metallic circuits with the other, and their self-induc- 
tion prevents a material loss of current. Where from some con- 
dition of the service, such, for example, as the requirement of 
supervising both metallic and earth return circuits at the same 
switchboard, it sometimes becomes necessary in bridging the tele- 
phones to attach an earth branch to the connecting link on one 
side of the instruments ; in this case it has also been found neces- > 
sary in practice to place coils containing iron cores on the other 
side of the earth branch, so that not only the resistance, but also 
the self-induction, may be balanced. 

‘It has also been ascertained that many telephones can at 
different stations be placed across from one. wire to the other of a 
metallic circuit, without any perceptible diminution of the effect 
at any one of them. This is one of the most important results of 
self-regulating attribute of self-induction. ) 

Perhaps, however, the most valuable instance of turning an 
electrical enemy into an electrical ally, is the way in which by the 
proper use, construction, and arrangement of electro-magnets, a 
plurality of either telephonic, or partially telephonic and partly 
telegraphic messages, may be transmitted over the same circuit at 
the same time. | | 

The pioneer in this kind of work was C. F. Varley, who as early 


as 1870 took out a patent, No. 1,044, in England, for a combined 


simultaneous ordinary Morse and harmonic Morse transmis- 
sion over the same wire; in this system the straight Morse was 
worked through electro-magnets, while the harmonic branches 
were led off from the main line from points outside of the electro- 


magnets. 

Carrying on this line of invention, Mr. Van Kysselberghe, of 
Belgium, and Dr. Roseburgh, of Toronto, Canada, have worked 
out systems whereby telegraphy and speaking telephony can be 
at the same time operated over the same circuit. 

Since, however, there is enough in either system to fill up a 
paper devoted to them exclusively, and since this paper is already 
too long, I find it impossible here to describe them in detail, re- 


_ serving this possibly for some future occasion. 


Self-induction has also been caused to aid in eliminating the 


_ disturbing results of extraneous induction caused by parallel cir- 


cuits, as in the United States patent of Mr. Edison, No. 203,019, 
of April 30th, 1878, where a telephone circuit is freed from ex- 
ternal influences by combining it with an induction coil connected 
with the disturbing circuits in such a manner that the direct dis- 
turbances received in virtue of the elism of the contiguous 
circuits is neutralised by an equal and opposite induction re- 
ceived also from them through the induction coil. This, however, 
is not a practical expedient. 

Closely analogous to the self-inductive regulation of which I 
have been speaking, is that upon which the efficiency of an 
electro-motor depends. This was first observed by Jacobi,* who 
says :— 

** Experimenting on the magnetic force of a bar of soft iron, I 
sometimes found considerable differences for which I could in no 
way account. I was curious to know if these differences pro- 
ceeded from the nature of the iron, or from the weakening of the 
electric current produced by a voltaic pair of half a foot square of 
surface, For this reason, I placed in the circuit a galvanometer 
so distant as not to be affected by the direct magnetism of the bar. 
I was much astonished to see the needle recoil on placing the 
armature, and advance on removing it, for it was the first time I 
had known the double quality of the connecting wire, viz., that of 
constructing the voltaic current, and at the same time representing 


an ordinary wire subject to the action of a magnet in motion. The 


spiral producing a magnet by the voltaic current is at the same 
time a magnetic electrical spiral in which a magnet is placed. 

Hence the solution of the uniform velocity of the magnetic 
mavhine. For being set in motion by the magnetising power of a 
voltaic current, it represents simultaneously an apparatus com- 
posed of magnets in motion, and capable of producing a magnetic 
para current in a direction opposite to that of the voltaic 
current.” 

_ Jacobi, in a subsequent paper, practically elucidated the prin- 
ciples of the operation of counter E.M.F. in electro-motors, even 
as now understood, although he possibly did not state them as we 
now would. But he clearly showed that a motor may be regarded 
as a dynamo acting to develop an electromotive force, opposite in 


* Sturgeon’s Annals of Electricity, 1837, Vol, I., pp. 408-419, 


direction to that acting upon it, x. That the resultant force was 
of course # 6, and that this, together with the resistance of circuit, 
determine the strength of the current. Thatthe motor utilises 
ce of the electrical power supplied cz ; and he furthermore showed 
that the power mer Bg by the motor, c e, is at it its maximum 
when e equals one- zB. 

It may be thought by some that, considering the title of the 
paper, the rincipal utilisation to which I have referred, viz., the 
use in tion of systems of alternating currents operatingce on- 
verters should have been discussed. It does not seem to me that 
it is necessary; this has often been done, and will again often be 
done by others much more competent than myself to handle the 
subject. But it does seem right that one should be found to 
give due credit for those who in the same line of thought are 


* not lost, but gone before,” and I am glad that I am in a position 


so to do. 

_ There seems little need for me to cite any more instances, show- 
ing that, like nearly all new arts, the art of regulation by means 
of self-induction and of otherwise usefully employing the counter 
E.M.F. due thereto, is not quite new, and that while we can con- 


_ gratulate ourselves upon the achievements of the present, we 
should not fail to respect the foundation layers of the past, for, of 


a truth, there were giants in those days. 


ABSTRACTS 
OF PUBLISHED SPECIFICATIONS, 1889. 


6867. “ Improvements in holders for incandescent electric 
lamps.” C. RicHarpson and G. Hint. Dated April 24. 6d. 


Claim :—In an electric incandescent lamp-holder or other like 


parer + the use of a piece of insulating material of the form of a 
cylinder with two deep flats, one on each side, or further to be 
described as shaped in the nature of two washers joined together 
by a stout web, substantially as shown and described. | 


7774. ‘ Improvements in means for supplying electric current 
to road vehicles, boats, and the like.” R.C. Saver. Dated May 
4. 8d. In the case of tramcars and vehicles on public roadways, 
or canal or other boats, the electric current to work their motors 
is conveyed to them by. means of similar line conductors explained 
in patent application No. 3,487, A.D. 1889, but the wheels are to 
be inverted and the conductors carried above the vehicles or boats, 
the latter (the conductors) are to be deepened to actas longitudinal 
continuous girders when desired for long spans, and reduced to 
compound wires or vables when desired for short spans or to pre- 


vent obstruction. 3 claims. 


7808. “ An electric alarm attachment for pressure, vacuum, 
speed, and other gauges.” A. Junian. Dated May 10. 6d. 

laim :—An attachment to pressure, vacuum, speed, and other 
gauges for sounding an alarm by means of electricity. _ 


8453. “ Improvements in regulating electric currents.” W.M. 
Morpey. Dated May 21. 8d. The apparatus consists of three 

rincipal parts, the relay, the regulator, and the resistance or other 
, a required to be moved, controlled, or varied. The relay 
consists of a core and solenoid arrangement preferably comprisin 
two fixed hollow wooden bobbins wound with wire, and plac 
vertically and parallel, and having a (U-shaped core freely 
suspended and entering the bobbins from below. The core is of 
laminated iron or iron wire, to increase its sensitiveness by re- 
ducing reactions to a minimum, especially when used with alter- 
nate currents. This core controls a contact-maker of any suitable 
form. $3claims. 


8493. “Improvements in automatic cut-outs for electrical 
circuits.” W. J. Starkey BARBER-STARKEY. Dated May 22. 
8d. The inventor includes a small dynamo or magneto-electric 
motor in a high resistance shunt from the dynamo or mains. By 
means of stops or other devices he limits the possible angular 
motion of the armature of this electro-motor so that it may not 
rotate continuously whilst its circuit is closed. The spindle of 
the armature is geared or connected with a switch or device, such 
as a mercury or brush contact, for opening and closing the main 
circuit. 7 claims. 


9096. H.F. Jacx- 
son and D.Sincuarz. Dated June 1. 8d, In lieu of a switchboard 
having the portion which carries the line jacks placed in a vertical 
position over a single switch table carrying the usual indicators, 
cords, switches, andutber accessories used by the operators in calling 
and making connections between subscribers, the inventors form a 
duplex switchboard in which the part varrying the line jacks is 
laid horizontally between switch tables on two opposite sides, and 
each provided with indicators, corde, and other usual accessories, 
so that operators placed at both switch tables may use the same 
board to make connections to all the subscribers from any of the 
two different sets of subscribers whose calls they attend. 4 claims. 


9182. ‘‘ Improvements in apparatus or devices for switching or 
diverting electric currents, more especially intended for use with 
telephonic circuits.” A. Granam. Dated June 3. 11d. Has 
more especially for its object to provide an arrangement of switch- 
ing board and devices for telephonic circuits, whereby they can be 
used for switching or diverting the currents, whatever the arrange- 
ment of the circuits may be. 5 claims, 
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9183. “An improved exciting liquid for electric batteries.” 
Dated June 3. 4d. M. Sussmann. Claims:—1. An exciting 


liquid for electric batteries, consisting of a solution of ferric — 


chloride to which zinc chloride is added. 2. The addition of the 
chloride of that metal of which the electrode consists to the 
solution of. the ferric chloride. 


9294. “Improvements in and relating to dynamo-electric 


machines and electric motors.” H. H. Laxe. (Communicated 
from abroad by C. S. Bradley, of America.) Dated June 4. 1s. 1d. 


Consists in an electric motor or dynamo-electric machine of any . 


class to which the invention is applicable, having its field magnets 
energised by currents induced in the mass of the et itself as 
distinguished from the magnetism produced in the field magnet 
by a current or currents circulating in insulated conductors wound 
upon the magnet. The invention further consists in the construc- 
tion and arrangement of parts for the above ends, and the com- 
+ ag of devices used in starting and operating the motor. 22 
ms. 

9713. “ Improvements in electric eonductors.” J. G. LORRAIN, 
(Communicated from abroad by La Société d’Exploitation des 
Cables Electriques, Système Berthoud, Borel, et Compagnie, of 
Switzerland.) Dated June 12. 6d. The inventor takes a core 
of any of the usual forms, and upon this he winds in the same 
direction of progressive revolution two ribbons of paper or the 


_ like, one of which ribbons is half a width in advance of the other, 


so as to effect what is known to engineers as “breaking joint.” 
Over the covering thus formed he winds a second serving con- 


‘sisting as before of two ribbons arranged so as to break joint: but 


in the case of this serving the direction of winding is the opposite 
to that of the winding of the first serving. In this manner he 
proceeds until a sufficient number of servings has been put on to 
give the desired thickness of dielectric. 3 claims. 


9723. ‘Improvements in grids or containers for the elements 
or plates of secondary batteries, and moulds to be used in their 
manufacture.’ THE POWER STORAGE Company and 
P. J. Rea. Dated June 12. 8d. According to this invention a 
mould or chill. is provided for the casting of secondary battery 
grids or containers for the active material or materials to be 
rendered active, by means of which the grid is so formed that the 
material with which the holes therein are to be filled is not liable 
to split or fall away. 2 claims. 


_ 10440. “Improvements in holders for incandescent electric 
lamps.” H. Bayzey. Dated June 27. 8d. Has for its object 
simple means for facilitating the attachment and disconnnection 
of the head or cap of a holder for an incandescent electric lamp, 
and the socket or case thereof for the purpose of wiring the 
holder. 3 claims. | 


10556. “ An improved manufacture of flexible electric cable.” 


W. E. Gray. Dated June 29. 6d. The inventor provides a 


metallic core consisting of a bundle of fine —— wires slightly 
twisted; this he covers with insulating material, then braids over 
the insulating material in the usual way. The cable thus far 
made is enveloped in a flexible metallic sheathing composed of, 
say, twelve strands of steel or iron wire, each strand being com- 
pes of, say, seven wires, No. 20 gauge, specially compounded. 
his flexible sheathing is covered with a suitable tape, and after 
coating this with a preservative compound, the cable is completed 
by braiding upon it a strong covering of hemp or jute. 1 claim. 


10699. “ Apparatus for automatically regulating the potential 
in the conductors for two or more sets of electrical lamps.” 
SIEMENS BROTHERS AND Company. (Communicated from abroad 
by the firm of Siemens and Halske, of Berlin.) Dated July2. 8d. 
Relates to means of automatically regulating the potential in the 
conductors for two or more sets of electrical lamps, when two or 
more sets of lamps are connected in series, and the conductors are 
so arranged that all of them,.except the two end ones, are common 
to two sets of lamps. 1 claim. 

10933. ‘ Improvements in electro-motors.” M. von Dozrvo- 
Dosrowo.sky and the ALLGEMEINE ELECTRICITATS-GESELLSCHAFT. 
Dated July.6. 8d. Claim :—In a secondary electric machine the 
combination with a magnetic field of an armature composed of an 


iron body of rotation, bars, strips, or wires of copper ed | 


ee to the direction of rotation of the machine, and also 
transversely to the lines of force of the magnetic field and copper 
conductors, whereby the said bars, strips, or wires are connected 
together at both ends, substantially as described. 


11049. “Improvements in dynamo-electric machines, in part 
applicable to electro-motors.” J. J. Woop. Dated July 9. 
18. 1d. Consists, firstly, in an improved method of winding the 
armature, whereby thé short-circuiting of the armature coils 
within themselves is prevented; and, secondly, in improved 
means for effecting the automatic regulation of the current 
generated, in order to maintain it at a uniform volume. 3 
claims. 


11832. “Improvements in junctions or couplers for electrical 
conductors.” F'.R. Dozsy. Dated July 25. 6d. The inventor forms 
one or more parts or all the parts of the couplers, so that a current 
of electricity may be passed round them or through them in order 
to magnetise such part or parts, which will be made of some mag- 
netisable material, the object being to’ cause the parts of the 
coupler to be attracted to one another, and so cause a grip, and at 
the same time by such pressure to make good contact for the 
passage of the current or currents\through the conductors thus 
Joined together. 2 claims. 
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12773. “Improvements in apparatus used for electric rail. 
ways.” F. Waezcee. (Under International Convention.) Dated. 
January 14. 8d. Consists in constructing a trolley, which, 
when applied to line conductors teem, Sn ag cannot, with- 
out intention, be removed therefrom. To attain this object the 
inventor employs in connection with two line conductors or wires, 
supported at intervals by brackets, the arms of which extend 
from the centre outward, a trolley, the wheels or rollers of which 
are supported from the outside of said conductors. 6 claims. 

12901. “Improved means for supporting and separating the 
plates of electric accumulators.” RE. B. "Dated 
August 15. 6d. The plates in the cell rest on two lines of sup- 
ports, each line of supports consists of two bars placed at con- 
venient distance apart, and notched on their upper surface to re- 
ceive the plates in alternate order, so that the whole of the Re 
tives rest on one bar, and Lords cr on the other bar, When 
viewed from the side the edges of these bars are cut away between 
the notches, so that the alternate plates pass over them and clear — 
of any possible contact with them. The connecting pieces which 
separate the two bars in relation to one another are so 
that in every case vertical surfaces only, on which no deposit can 
rest, are interposed between the notches which carry the two sets 
of plates. 3 claims. : 

‘13322. “Improvements in the means or apparatus for trans- 
À electric signals.” E.J.P. Mercapizr. Dated August 
23. Consists of :—1. A vibrating body of suitable form, as, 
for rane med spring plate or a diapason, the vibrations of which 
are maintained electrically by the complete or partial automatic 
interruption of an electric current traversing one or more electro- 
magnets situated in the vicinity of the vibra body. 2. One 
or more coils or bobbins, with soft iron core p in the j 
field of the electro-magnets, and connected together in series or 
for quantity. 3claims. |. | 


17088. “Improvement in means for operating mechanical de- 


vices electrically, specially applicable to electric meters, electro- 


motors, electric lamps, and electric cut-outs.” W. E. Inise. | 
Dated October 29. 1s. 1d. Consists in the utilisation of a rod 
or strip of metal, composing an integral of the circuit, and 
affected to expansion or contraction by the passage of the current 
to operate devices for switching, regulating, and measuring the 
electrical current, in connection with suitable connecting me- 
chanism. 29 claims. ‘ 

20660. “An improved electric Ling apparatus.” J. O. 
WinckLEr. Dated December 23. The of this in- 
vention is to enable miners during their ascent or descent of the 
mine to give electric signals to the engineer from the cage or lift, 
as to whether he is to stop, lower, or wind up, also to indicate to 


the engineer the speed of travel of the cage by electric bell 
. signals. 


1 claim. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


Prof. Elihu Thomson’s Alternator. 


This machine possesses some interesting features. 
But is not the theory, as put forward by the American 
journals, erroneous? Are there any lines of force 
moved, except in so far as they are brought into ex- 
istence and made to vary in intensity ? It seems to me 
that the production of current in this case essentially 
depends on the inductive effect arising from change or 
variability of magnetism. The variability—for there is 


no absolute change of magnetism in any part of this 


machine—is caused by periodically opening and closing 
a series of magnetic circuits. If a longitudinal section 
of one half of the machine be considered, it will be 
seen that the magnetie circuit so formed is alternately 
closed and only partially opened by the star-shaped 
armature, so that the resultant current would be pro- 
portional to difference between iron and air as mag- 
netic mediums ; the break in the magnetic continuity 
making the necessary magnetic change; and as this 
break is only partial, depending on the depth of the 
cavities between the projections of the star-shaped 
armature, there is neither cessation or reversal of mag- 
netism. Would it not be more correct to call the 
machine a mechanical transformer ? 
E. L. Voice. 


August 23rd, 1890. 


We notice in your publication of August 15th an 
account of Prof. Thomson’s latest dynamo. 

It is apparent from the enclosed description of Pyke 
and Rarnett’s machine, of which we hold the patents, 
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that there is a considerable similarity, although their 
‘patents cover far more than Prof. Thomson’s in the 


equalisation of the field magnets. The poles of Prof. 


Thomson’s machine have not so much chance of ob- 
taining saturation as ours, as they are only partially 
covered for an inappreciable “period of time. When 
the inductors are between cogs, the field is partly varied, 
but in Pyke and Barnett’s patents the field is equally 
closed, so that there is less strain on the inductors, and 
less pulsation of the shaft, and no loss due to heating, 
whereas, in Prof. Thomson’s machine, it is apparent 
that there is considerable loss from heating in the field, 
more particularly the inner revolving part of the same ; 
but in Pyke and Barnett’s there is ample space for ven- 


tilation. | 
Pyke and Harris. 
August 26th, 1890. 


Electric Traction. 


' We have your issue of August Ist, and note, on page 
128, your article about our company, and what our cars 
are doing at Beverly, Mass. Yes, you are “gravely 
assured ” that every word in the article in the Boston 
Post is as stated ; and we further believe the last six 
lines of your article to be true. We have proved every 


point and stand ready to, and are perfectly sure we can, 


convince anyone of all these statements. If we have 


all this it is worth looking into, is it not? We advise | 
you to do so. We hand you herewith cuts of our 


trucks, cars, power house, &c. | 
Union Electric Car Co., | 
By Joux H. Autry, Vice-President. 
Boston, August 11th, 1890. 


- [We can only insert this letter and advise our 

readers, especially Messrs. Holroyd Smith, Reckenzaun, 
Elieson, Lineff, &c., to refer back to our issue of August 
1st—EDs. ELEC. REV.] 


Electrical Endosmosis or Cataphoric Medication. 


I am sure that now a prominent electrician like Mr. 
Edison has spoken on this subject, it will receive the 
attention it deserves. But the subject has really been 
before the medical profession for a considerable time, 
first, as a well-known physiological experiment, and 
for twelve months at least as a matter of practical appli- 
cation by myself, and doubtless by others. . 

I showed cases of rheumatoid arthritis and other 
diseases, under treatment by this method, at a lecture 
given to my mixed class of medical men and nurses 
at the Institute of Medical Electricity on November 
Sth, 1889 ; I spoke on the subject at the December 
meeting of the Brussels medical graduates (1889), and 
on December 11th of the same year I published a paper 
in the Medical Press and. Circular, giving in some 
detail my plan of using the process. 

I hope shortly to publish a series of cases treated by 
cataphoric medication, though I have hitherto refrained 
from doing 80, inasmuch as it is unwise to draw con- 
clusions from a single case of any particular disease, 
or even from a limited number of such cases. I have 
preferred to wait until circumstances enabled me to 
bring forward a sufficient number of results. 

Wren Arthur Harries, M.D. 

August 25th, 1890. 


Cable Testing. 


Considering my youth, inexperience, and past dis- 
courtesy, I ought to be deeply grateful that the editors 
of so learned and scientific a journal as the ELECTRICAL 
REVIEW should have sacrificed more than two pages of 
their invaluable space to my mental improvement ; but, 
strange as it may appear, I recognise in this action less 


_ issue. 
_ the way, he evidently considers reflects considerable 


of good nature than of a desire to find material to fill 
the columns of their paper. 
Clever as the editors of the ELECTRICAL REVIEW 
have always. shown themselves at forecasting events 
(notably in the case of the Marchant engine, which 
was to “ revolutionise the electric lighting industry ”), 
their prophecy that I should regret having sent them 
my communication has, contrary (?) to precedent, not 


been fulfilled, for I am still so deluded as to think that 


I have not described a method of testing which is so 
very commonly known, or so ancient as some people 
-would have me believe. Cras | 

On first seeing such well-known names as Kempe, 
Webb and Varley appended to letters stating the abso- 
lute antiquity of my method, remembering Virgil’s 
sententious lines, 

Sum pietate gravem ae meritis si forte virium quem 
Conspexere, silent arrectisque auribus adstant, | 

I felt inclined to abstain from further comment ; but 
after carefully perusing their letters, I have come to the 
conclusion that a different course is open to me. 

Mr. Kempe says that the method I have described is 
old, and so obvious as not to require description in any 
text-book. | | 

I cannot see that my method is any more obvious 
than Warren’s method, yet the latter, which has the 
great disadvantage of necessitating the cutting of the 
outside sheath of the cable a large number of times for 
each fault localised, and which, consequently, is not so 
expeditious as my method, is described at considerable 
length in Mr. Kempe’s and other text-books. More- 
over, it seems strange that in the columns of “ The 
Philosophical Magazine,” so recently as 1879, attention 
should have been drawn to Warren’s method, when, 
according to Mr. Kempe, a method was then already 
very generally known, which involved no cutting of 
the outside sheath of the cable. 

I have very little to say to Mr. Varley’s letter beyond 
remarking that he has entirely missed the point at 
The method which he des¢ribes, and which, by 


credit upon its inventor, despite its being, according to 
Mr. Kempe, 80 obvious as to need no description, is of 
course perfectly applicable to G.P. covered wires. If, 
however, the leads had been covered with tape or felt, . 
the method which Mr. Varley describes would have 
been of no use. re | 

Another correspondent, whose name is withheld from 
publication (a procedure which I imagined was con- 
trary to the rules of the ELEOTRICAL REVIEW), refers 
me to Culley for a description of the original method 
of fault-finding by passing lead throngh an insulated 
trough. This gentleman seems to think that my 
method, and the one described in Calley, are identical. 
If he will take the trouble to read a little further, he 
will find that the above is not the case, for Culley, 
having described the method of testing with a trough, 
goes on to say : “ To find a fault in a very highly insu- 
lated sheathing, covered with a good conductor, Hooper's 
material, for instance . . the tape is carefully 
removed over a space of 6 inches,” &c., describing, in 
fact, Warren’s method, to which reference has already 
been made. My test is certainly not indicated in 
Culley, as special mention is there made of a method 
to be adopted (involving cutting of the outside sheath) 
where the faulty cable is insulated with sheathing 
covered with a good conductor. 

The copy of Kempe’s “ Electrical Testing,” which is 
in my possession, contains no account of Mr. Jacob’s 
method ; the latter has, however, been described to me, 
and, so far as my memory serves me, I believe it to 
differ from my own in several essential points. Should, 
however, this not be the case, my position will be con- 
siderably strengthened, for it appears that Mr. Kempe 
has thought it worth his while to publish this test in 
his latest edition of ‘“ Electrical Testing,” which he 
surely would not have done had the method been so 


- obvious, so ancient, and a matter of such common 
knowledge as he, in his letter, states it to be. 


H. Cuthbert Hall. 
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WOODHOUSE & RAWSONS 


ELECTRIC TACHOMETER, 


SPEED INDICATOR 


_ FOR PERMANENT (HHORN’S PATENT an TORPEDO BOAT TYPE. | 
ATTACHMENT. : | | 3 | | 


. For use with 


ELECTRIC LIGHT 
 Engines and Plant 
and 


GENERAL MACHINERY. 
Price, Complete, £7 10s. 


The most sensitive possible. Will reproduce every movement : the Engine Governor. 


ping 
of Belts or Gearing. Completely independent of gravity. May be used iy oe on mor ny teach 
| | Steam and Electric Trams. "Marine Work a Speciali 


DESCRIPTIVE LIST SENT ON. APPLICATION TO 


WOODHOUSE RAWSON 


UNITED, LIMITED, 
88, QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, LONDON, E.C., 
41, Piccadilly, BRADFORD, Cornbrook Telegraph Works, MANCHESTER, 


Strand Works, CHISWICK, W., and Union Foundry, KIDSGROVE. _,, 


REID BROTHERS, 


12. WHARE ROAD. CITY ROAD. LONDON, WN. 
TELEGRAPH ENGINEERS AND OONTRACTORS ~ 7 
For the Supplying, Erecting, and Laying Down Under-Ground Wires both for 
TELEGRAPHS AND ELECTRIC LIGHTING 
‘PNEUMATIC TUBES FITTED WITH ENGINES AND PUMPS COMPLETE. 
MAKERS OF RADCLIFFE’S PATENT ELECTRICAL SIGNAL LOCKING APPARATUS. 


PATENT TELEPHONIC WIRES 
TO PREVENT INDUCTION ROTH FOR UNDER-GROUND AND OVER-HEAD LINES. 


MANUFAOTURERS OF SUBMARINE OABLES, WIRE, IRON POLES, INSTRUMENTS, BATTERIES, INSULATORS AND STORES OF EVERY DESORIPTION. 
Contracts entered into for the Supply, Construction, and Maintenance of Telegraph Lines. * A 


BITUMEN WATERPROOF Co, 


LIMITED. 
101, Leadenhall) Strect, LONDON.  relograms: “OALLENDER, LONDON. » Telephone, No. 4,485... 
LIVERPOOL: 36, Dale Strcet, 


Works ERITH, KENT, Telegrams: “CALLENDER, PICARDY.” | 8,411, 
UNDERGROUND MAINS | 


. LAID COMPLETE ON CALLENDER-WEBBER OR SOLID BITUMEN SYSTEMS. 


LEAD SHEATHED WIRES AND CABLES 


_ FOR UNDERGROUND WORK, HOUSE AND FACTORY MAINS AND SHIP WORK. 
Concentric Cables—ARMOURED-Metal Sheathed, 


AHRIAL CABLES. 
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‘COVENT . GARDEN. 


HIGH- CLASS ARTISTIC ELECTRIC FITTINGS i 


ned by: ‘CRICHTON HANNAH, 


(Exhibitor a the Royal Academy, 


‘in of Renaissance, Louis-XY., Louis XVI, Girandoles -adaptab'e for the Electric Lg. 


SKILLED MODELLERS AND CHASERS EMPLOYED. 


SLVER an COPPER ET Ines, COPPER STAKCARDS, COPPER AND GLASS SUSPENSIONS, COPPER CEILING LIGHTS, “COPPER BRACKETS, 
METAL, WORK IN GOLD LACQUER, ORMULU, ELECTRO OR MERCURY. GILDING. au 


ELECTRIC CRANES, 


TRAVELLIN G, PORTABLE AND FIXED. : | 


R. BOLTON. & CO. Engineers, 110, Leadenhall St, LONDON, EX 


THE BERRSTEIR ELECTRIC 0., WILLIAM RICKARD, 


DERBY. 
2, MARLBOROUGH MANSIONS, OT ORIA ST, LONDON, SW. 


Insulated with Silk, Cotton, India-Rabber,- - 
Gutta- &e., &e. 


6H The lamps of this Company are of low resistance, and | | 
— free from the claims of other — nae | ‘FLEXIBLE CORDS A. SPECIALITY. 


"BRASS, GUN METAL, 


CASTINGS. 


AND 


me | | For Driving 
ESTABLISHED \ ING Oo T s, FANS, PUMPS, 
1830.  LAUNCHES, 


ROCK DRILLS, 


PRINTING PRESSES, 
and 


J.&J. HUGHES, 


ALBION METAL WORKS, TRANS- 
WOODCOCK STREET, 
BIRMINGHAM. 
Telegrams “Bronze,” Birmingham. \ | CUTTRISS & CO., mars, Leeds. 


ROPER 


Used for the last six years with the greatest success. 


ein Efficient, Strong, Silent. No Sparking! No Overheating ! 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUES AND PRICES ON APPLICATION. 


J OHN & Wm. ROPER, BRADFORD, X Yorks. 


— - . 


From #5 to 90 HP. | 


GENERAL MACHINERY. 
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GULCHER ELECTRIC LIGHT & POWER COMPANY, Un, 


ARE Now. MANUFACTURING FO. 


90) Lights, £176 


PWOTORS. 


"4 wp. sin 
, | BATTERSEA EP. £220 


Evectatc Lights. F | | 


For Fr Catalogue. Particulars apply to TEE MANAGER, BATTERSEA rounpry, s. vw. 


JOSEPH BOURNE &. 


‘MANUFACTURERS OF THE WELL-KNOWN | 


STONEWARE TELEGRAPHIC INSULATORS AND BATTERY Sas. 


For Thirty years these manufactures have been celebrated for a high degree of stteniastitn combined with gress Bo hness and strength. 
Brown Stoneware. White Stoneware. Brows. Porcelain. 
ie Special Shapes for Telephone aud Etectrie Lighting ‘Wires. 


Works: DENBY POTTERY, NEAR DERBY. 
London Office: NEW ST, PANCRAS STATION EUSTON ROAD, (NW. aa 


BRIGHOUSE. YORESEHIRE, 
Brow and Ateel Wire Drawers and 


MANUFACTURERS OF . 


“TELEGRAPH, TELEPHONE AND CABLE WIRE, 


Lu Contractors to-H.M. Postmaster-General, the Indian and Colonial Governments and leading Railway Companies 
LONDON OFFICE: 72 KING WILLIAM STREET 


Sheets, Rods, Tubes, Cells, &c., for Eleétri Purp 
| THE NORTH BRITISH RUBBER CO: 
| . Edinbwrgh; London, 57, Moorgate St.; Manchester, Te, Charlotte st. | 
. Liverpool, 9, Lord Street; Glasgow, 106, Buchanan St ; 
Newcastle-on-Tyne, 39, Grainger St. ; Leeds, 65 & 66, Briggate. sy 


ELECTRIC WIRE wo C OX-W ALKERS 


SELF-PROTECTED 


BELLS. 


3 inches to 12 inches ee 


Telephone 
No. 3188 


List of Su 3 Prices and Discounts in all Woods free. 

Mahogany and Timber Importers, Importers of School Board Flooring Blocks, Figured 
Wainscot Floorings, and Manufacturers of High-Class Mouldings in all woods, 
Head Office: 214, PAVILION ROAD, SLOANE SQUARE, 8.W. 
Saw Mills: Stanley Bridge Wharf, King’s Road, CHELSEA, 

Branch Yard: 68a, Poland Street, Oxford Street, W. 


GENT & CO., 


FARADAY WORKS, LEICESTER, 
ELECTRIC LIGHT ENGINEERS, 


Manufacturers, Wholesale and for Export, of 


EVERY DESCRIPTION OF ELECTRICAL APPARATUS 
. WHOLESALE AGENTS FOR Are to be 
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4150 MAKERS OF COX-W KERS 
Big MEDICAL BATTERIES a 


WATCHMAN ‘Looks, ELECTRIC WORKS, DARLINGTON. 


= EDINBURGH BRANCH: 


L 


UNMOUNTED. 


| TELEPHONES. Wy REGISTER STREET. 
GENT & CO.’S PATENT INSULATED CELL | 
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THE TELEGRAPHIC JOURNAL AND RLECTRIGAL- REVIEW, [August 29, 1890, 
BAIL E Y’S 


SPEED INDICATOR 


FOR USE WITH 


Electrical Installations and with General Machinery. 


AND 
THE OF THE 
BRITISH ADMIRALTY: 
FR 


WAR VESSELS. 


CHIEF ELECTRICAL 
ENGINEERS 


SOLE MAKERS, : | Diameter of Dial, 8 in.; Diameter of Pulley, 4 in Price £8. 3070 


‘Ea HIGHEST AWARDS AT ALL 
RECENT EXHIBITIONS. 


+ — 


THe: COMPOUND “ ROBEY” ENGINE. 


These COMPOUND “ROBEY” ENGINES work with a consumption 


] of less. than ‘2 lbs. of Welsh Coal per H.P. per hour when 


ARE developing 23 times their nominal power. 
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TYNE TRANSFORMERS. 


Marshalls, Gainsboro’.” 


August 29, 1890.) THE TELEGRAPHIC JOURNAL AND ELECTRICAL REVIEW, | eg 


Js. Ga. STAT TZTER co 
| ALLIANCE ENGINEERING WORKS WEST DRAYTON NEAR | LONDON. 4 
| London Office: PRINCE'S MANSIONS, 68, WESTMINSTER. 
ALLIANCE” DYNAMOS AND MOTORS tor all purposes. for immediate delivery Made by machinery in {ne beet manner paqetble and 


THE STATTER PATENT CONSTANT CURRENT DYNAMO das commercial thain either or American. 


SPECIAL AUTOMATIC HINGINGES and DYNAMOS SHIP L IG 
Everything Electrical, Write for Lists. Note to Contractors.—Mesers. Statter do not tender for eat Drayton.” 


ENSULATORS |: 


» comb th | th highest ible insulation. Made in Bristol Ston b “Brow 
Of all descriptions, combining the greates hig! (White), by eware (Drab or n) 
Works BRISTOL: 


PRICE, SONS & CO. 79, Turnmill Street, LONDON, E.C. 


Government and Railway Contractors. Prize Medals wherever exhibited. — 


ERNEST SCOTT Co. 


NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE, . wh 
Glectrical and General Engineers. 


TYNE DYNAMOS, 


TYNE ARC LAMPS, 


Complete Installations erected by experienced men at 
: : home and abroad. 


SPECIAL TERMS TO THE TRADE. 
Complete Catalogue om application. 


Offices: | raphic Addresses: 
)NDON : 110 Lendenhall St ‘ee «Bol nite,” London. 
MANCHESTER: 24, Victoria Baila “ Ampère,” Manchester. 


HODD4RSFIELD : Lanvaster Yard Hall St. Dyaamo,” Huddersfield. 
ASGOW : 53. Waterlino Stree * Roots,” Glasgow. 
NEWCASTLE. ON-TYNE: (Cluse Works, Newcastle-on- 


JOHANNESBURG SOUTH AFRICA. 


MARSHALL, SONS & Co. Lr, 


Highest Award MELBOURNE INTERNATIONAL Rese 1889.—First Prize and Special Mention for Excellence for spl 
First Prize and Special Mention for Excellence for Thrashing Machinery. | 


BRITAN NIA IRON WORKS, GAINSBOROUGH. 


« Johannes- 
: 3311 ! 


London Offices, Show Rooms & Stores +-MARSHALL'S BUILDINGS, 79, Rd., 
MORE THAN 


ENGINES SOLD 


No. 6,648. 


Underneath Engines, Simple and Compuund, for Extreme 
Economy in Fuel. 


ARs 
= 


Vertical Engineé aad 


AND 


Portable and Semi-Portable Engines, with 
Automatic Expansion Gear. 


SM. 8. & 00. KEEP A LARGE STOCK OF ENGINES’ &o. OF ALL SIZES AT THEIR LONDON DEPOT FOR IMMEDIATE DELIVERY SAME M yet. 
INSPECTION INVITED. 3 LE 


— = 


‘fixed Engines, sto 19 with Inside trent ior Cornish | or Loco- Fixed wit with Disc Crank, Single 12 to 85 H.P., 


Multitubular Boilers. to 70 HP. No 
] New Catalogues, with Current Prices, free on apolication. 


Vertical Engines 
for Ship Light- SSS —— = = = 
Installations. 
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I therefore 
cheaper than 
others sent 
out wet, 


AND ALL PUMPS. 


À shown, is earnestly re- 


Any customer receiving 
guested to forward us 


Oll sold as Bell's Asbestos 
Lubricant, & Cask, Drum, à 
or Corks not marked as 


= Drams are marked as above. | Every Cask is sent out as above, 
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EXPANSION EXPANSION | 
Made from { Ply for cylinder and Faced Joints to any thickness for mneven surfaces. 
it can ‘a | The Centre from which the requisite elasticity is obtained 
recognised as the Moat Efficient and Economical Jointing . will adapt itself to uneven surfaces to which it may be ap- 
Material in use. At is composed of a eee eee . | plied, and allow the expansion and contraction to be fully 
India-rubber Compound, protected by a covering of Yul-. | taken up. The covering being of Asbestos Cloth, imparts 7 
canised Asbestos Sheeting, as shown aboye, and asit # «_æ protection to the centre and so prolongs its elas- 
ts the only Jointing Material which adequately | “ ticity. For Manhole, Mudhole, Steam Pipe, # 
combines PERMANENT ELASTICITY WITH and Mash Tun Door Joints it is unequalled, 
HEAT RESISTANCE, the advantages it and if applied as directed a ring can be 
used many times over. 
| DEPOTS DEPOTs: 
MANCHESTER: Cable Street; : Dock Basin, 
Black(riars, | | GLASGOW : 35, Robertson Street, 
| LIVERPOOL : : 2, Strand St., James St, AMSTERDAM; 264, N. Z. Voorburgwal. 
 ~BELFAST, DUBLIN, ANTWERP, BERLIN, BARCELONA, TRUSTE, LISBON & GENOA, 
4. AG BATS.— BIRNIAGHAR— BELL & Co., 7, John Bright Street. CARDIFF: BELL & Co. West Bute Street, 
BOILER PRESERVATIVE | YARN & SOAPSTONE PACKING | CONDUCTING COMPOSITION. || 
Will effectually keep Boilers clean and re- |. 1s the BEST LOCOMOTIVE PACKING made. oe 
move any Incrustation, without injury : 
to the pone Plates or re Will reduce +14 
loss by radi- il 
ation, and 
saves 40 per 
cent. of fuel. 
COMPOUND HYDRAULIC PACKING | — 
| If SPECIALLY SUITED FOR 
HYDRAULIC MACHINERY, ACCUMULATORS, AND AMMONIA dry in bags 
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ISTE ERED. 


ADVANTAGES OF ASBESTOLINE. 
A IA ASBESTOLINE is the most efficient Labricant'fur all bearings. 
ASBESTOLINE is the cheapest Lubricant. 
=. MN ASBESTOLINE saves from 50 to 90 per cent. of the Cost of Oil. 
ASBESTOLINE is the Cleanest Lubricant. | 
ASBESTOLINE is favoured by Insurance Companies, 
ASBESTOLINE is the most Inodorous Lubricant, 
a ASBESTOLINE is the safest Lubricant, its flashing point being 700 F. 

D ASBESTOLINE has beaten all other Lubricants in making trials, 

ASBESTOLINE is applicable in and out doors in.every climate. — 


oe ted adore ASBESTOLINE requires no special application. BELL'S ASBESTOS. | 
ASÉÈNTOLENTE. to meet all circumstances, is made in four | ASRESTOLINE ..C, is for use in tropical climates, both ashore 
| degrees of consistency, À, B, C, and cc. and afloat, It is also invaluable in works in this country — 
ASBESTOLINE A, is specially adapted to ordinary Land | - When the temperature is high.- 
Engines and Machinery, in and out-door, in this country. . -ASBESTOLINE CC, is desi od ds À des..en relie : paper 
ASB E a little more solid, is far use on Steamships machines, &c., where the bearings are’ heated. by steam 
| n temperate climates, also on land when it is desirable to passing ~~ and somagliae is er used = 
have Lubglgant stiffer than A. instead of 


The reputation of Asbestoline as a lubricant of the highest efficiency in évery kind of macutnery is Beat and it has never been sicilbe by any other lubricant — 
in the numerous cases of special difficulty in which the best oils are ineffectual. This reputation is growing daily, because it is based on the experience of 
thousands of users under the severest circumstances any labrioant has ever been subjectei to, and not on mere laboratory tests and profesional analysis 
of insignificant quantities. It is used with marked success in Steel and Iron Works, Collieries, Cotton and Wool Mills, and other Textile Manufactories. In Corn Mills it 
has proved invaluable on the roller and other modern machines. In Saw Mills on Machines going up to 5,000 revolutions per minute, its work has never been app: coached D | 
by any other Inbricant, On Electric Lighting Machinery, and ia Stexm+hips of all sizes throughout the world, the success of Asbestoline is unequalled. Muny engines and 
machines of all descriptions give trouble and show bd results, both in working and wear, when the system of lubriéation has not received due consideration. Engineering 
firms of the _——— standing si given to it their Ré testimony and support. 


SUPPLIED IN KEGS, 28 Ibs., 56 lbs., or 112 Ibs. 
- SPECIAL TERMS FOR LARGE QUANTITIES. 


IMPORTANT 10 EXPORT MERCIFANTS.—One Pound of “ Asbestoline ” equals 2 gallons of oil weighing 18 Ibs, 
‘consequently the saving in freight is very considerable, Liberal Terms are conceded to Export Merchants, | 


DAGGER 


SQUARE, ROUND. 


D Every 10 feet has label as a and bears our Trade Mark. 


Ju, d 
Under this insistétod title are included the inventions of Mr. Field, and expérience has skevad’ them to be i 
THE MOST EFFICIENT, DURABLE, AND ECONOMICAL PACKINGS ever made. They constitute such a 
combination of Asbestos and India-rubber as secures the maximum of elasticity and heat resistance, and they | 
are therefore UNEQUALLED FOR EVERY KIND OF ENGINE. These Packings are being universally used by | 
. most of the leading Steamship Companies throughout the world for ordinary Compound, Triple, and Quadruple 
Expansion Engines of the latest type. These Packing# à are cqpueat of Rolled Asbestos Cloth, but the India- — 
rubber is placed in two forms to suit various cases. 


In ordering, state whether square . or Found required. 


ASBESTOS COMPANY, LIMITED, 


SOUTHWARK, LONDON, BE. 


DEPOTS:— MANCHESTER : Cable Street, Blackfriars, LIVERPOOL: 2, Strand St., dames St. : HULL: Humber Dock Basin. 
GLASGOW: 35, Robertson St. DUBLIN, BELFAST, ANTHER?, BERLIN, BARCELON TRISTE, LISBON, & GENOA. 
No. 264, N. Z. YOORBURGWAL, AMSTERDAM. . 


AGENTS: LUE: BELL & C)., 7, doha Bright Street. “CARDIFF: BELL à 0, West Bat Steet. 
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LIMITED, 
Server 


24. CHARLES ST, HATTON GARDEN, 
LONDON, E.C. 


TWO MEDALS 


AWARDED 
For Excellency of Manufactures, 


PARIS INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION, 1889. 


ALL JRESE @oops ARE FULL SIZE KEPT IN STOCK: 


i 


SOLE AGENTS FOR J. ©. MOUCHEL’S HIGH CONDUCTIVITY COPPER WIRE. 


STRAIGHT DRAWN, BRASS, IRON AND STEEL, ROUND HEXAGON Ne FLAT, 


ESTIMATES FOR SCREWS AND TURNED PARTS ON RECEIPT OF PATTERNS. 


Considerable Reduction for Large Quantities. 30 
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MEDAL INTERNATIONAL ELECTRIC EXHIBITION, 1882. 


PATERSON 


: ORIGINAL MAKERS OF THE 


_CARDEW VOLTMETER, 


‘Read Prof. WEBER’S Report. 


“In the laboratories for alternating current work of the 
Electrotechnical part in the new Physical Institute of the 
Federal Polytechnical School at Zurich, I use twelve 
Cardew voltmeters of MM. Paterson & Cooper to measure SR 
potential differences between 20 and 1,250 volts. Phenix Amnieter, is. 

« After receiving these twelve voltmeters I have made very numerous 
and exact measurements to get the differences between the indications of 
these voltmeters and the true values of the potential differences. 

“The results of ALL these measurements were VERY _ BATISETENS, if 
as will be seen from the comparison. 


ay 


«Zürich, April, 1890, : “Prof, H F. 
‘SPECIAL TERMS TO LARGE BUYERS | 


> 


PATERSON & 


___POWNALL ROAD, DALSTON, NE 


Telephone No. 6429. RSTABLISHED 1670. “Flexible, London” 


PHILLIPS 
| OFFICES AND WORKS: THE LEA HACKNEY WICK, LONDON 


_ MANUFACTURERS OF CABLES, WIRES, &c, TO ANY SPECIFICATION. 


MULTIPLE CABLES, AERIAL AND SUBTERRANEAN. 


| Gutta-Percha, Indis-Rubber, and Compound Wires of very tex Werk. 
FANOY BRAIDED WIRES OF EVERY DESORIPTION. * 


COTTON AND SILK COVERED WIRES FOR DYNAMO MACHINES, MAGNETS, an 


THE SCHOOL OF SUBMARINE TELEGRAPHY | 


ESTABLISHED IN, 1868. 


12 PRINOES STREET, HANOVER SOUARE, ‘LONDON, M. 
‘Senior Instructor:—-CHAS. CAPITO, MLME. MSTE. and : 
kinds of Arc and Incandescence Lamps and Thcovetical and 
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ELECTRICAL 
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and Warehouses: 106 & 100, GANNON STREET, LONDON, Ez. 


“TELEGRAPH ENGINEERS AND MANUFACTURERS a Ty 


INSTRUMENTS." Morse” Inkers, Needle, Wheatstone’s Aphabstical, Belle, 
Resistance Coils, Sir Le 


As Bathery fo ll rig itis un 4 
wa a 
ov exe Larnoven Arranarus ron RAILWAY BLOCK SIGNALLING. 
Bone REPEATERS, LIGHT ” INDIGATORS, AND WALKER'S “ PASSENGER AND QUARD ” ae : 


THLAGRAPH STORES AND APPARATUS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


TORPEDO APPARATUS. 


INDIA-R GUTTA-PEROHA, AND THLHGRAPH WORKS COMPANY are. | 
Patents and Marufacturors of à Oompiats Sysiam of Torpeioa for Harbour and Coast Defoe, 4 


SILVBRTOWN PATENT FIRING BATTERY, 


_ & Constant Battery for Mining and Blasting Purposes. 
“CONTRACTS ENFERED ITO tor the SUPPLY, CONSTRUCTION, end MAINTENANCE of TRLEGRAPE LINES. 


~ 
A 


MANUFACTURERS or 


VULOANISED INDIA RUBBER. 


11 ALES SHEET, BUFFERS, SPRINGS WASHERS WHEEL TYRES CORD TUBING, AND DOOR AND CARRIAGE mats. 
a i ee, INDIA RUBBER AND CANVAS SUCTION AND DELIVERY HOSE. 


INDIA RUBBER and CANVAS STEAM PAGKING — ROUND, SQUARE, and | 
INDIA RUBBER MAOHINE DRIVING BANDS. 


WATERPROOF GARMENTS. AND FABRICS: 


| Not afeoted by Vinegar of HydrooMerie or Acid. 


t À £ 9 5 
‘ » « E 

* 


| 


SILVERTOWN, ESSEX, LONDON, E.; PERSAN- BEAUMONT, FRANOE. ||. 
‘London Office—106, CANNON STREET, EC. 
Warehouse—100, CANNON STREET, E. 


… BB, Castle Street. | :  Nawronr, Mon. ase. 83, Dock Street. | 
8, nh St Casnxrr ‘Pierhead Cham 5 


Printed by KNIGHT, 18 and 18, Middle Street, H.C., and Published by the Proprietors, H. ALABASTER, GATEHOUER & Co,,at$3, Paternoster Row, London, 
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ARTHUR C. COCKBURN, M.LE.E, Manager. 


| mpniy Department and Head Office :; PRINCES ST. B HANOVER SQUARE, w. 
FERDINAND STREET, CHALK FARM ROAD, NW. 


 AGENTS FOR. 


ROYC ES. DYN. AM 
_ FOR LONDON AND 54 MILES ROUND. 
MAKERS OF MAIN SWITCHBOARDS. 
. Sole Manufacturers of Rooper’s. Patent Lampholder. for High... 
Oandle-Power Lampe. 
MAKERS OF AYRTON & PERRY'S SPRING ‘AMMETERS 


3 


INDIA RUBBER, GUTTA PERCHA, 


Offices: 106, CANNON ‘STREET, LONDON, EC. 


“4 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


DYNAMO MACHINE s, 


INSULATED ELECTRIC LIGHT WIRES AND CABLES, 


Lamp Fittings, Switches and Testing Apparatus, Volt and Ampere Meters, 
CONTRACTORS FOR THE SUPPLY AND FITTING UP OF 


ELECTRIC LIGHT APPARATUS 


OF. EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


INSTALLATIONS FOR CENTRAL STATIONS, SHIPS, HOUSES, OR FACTORIES. 


ESTIMATHS ON APPLICATION. 


LONDON WIRE COMPAN 


ANCHOR WORKS, PLAYHOUSE YARD, GOLDEN LANE, LONDON E. 0. 
Manufacturers of 


COVERED WIRES & CABLES 


OF ALL DESCRIPTIONS 


ELECTRICAL INSTRUMENTS, ELECTRIC LIGHTING, 


BELL AND TÉLÉPHONE WORK, 


Works: SILVERTOWN, LONDON, E.~ 
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_ PRICE, TALBOT & CO. Ltd. 
26, LUDGATE HILL, LONDON, E.C., | 
RIAL ENGINEERS, PNEUMATIC AND ELECTRIC BELL FITTERS AND MAKERS 
| TO HER MAJESTY'S OFFICE OF WORKS. 
Bole Agents a and Manufacturers. of McClellan’s Patent Continuous Action Bells and ‘Relays. | 
MOTORS, DYHAMOS, ANPEREWETEES, and all connected with LIGHTING SUPPLIED ON SHORTEST NOTICE, 
PT ey TERMINAL STAY RODS, 
| SCREW BOLT  SACDLES, 
CEMENTED BRACKETS, 
| À SHACKLES, BOLTS. | 
“TELEPHONE, SUPPLIES. 
| 
DYNAMO WIRES 
| Laminated, avi Braided, 
Tur TELEGRAPH MFG. CO., Lp, 
HELSBY, NEAR WARRINGTON; AND 11, QUEEN VICTORIA ST, LONDON, EG. | 


COMPOUND ENGINE. 


‘Simple, Durable. 


7 | 
-" ? 


STANDARD ENGINE. STANDARD ENGINE. 


‘it 


il 
tt 


= 
il 


USED FOR 
ALL PURPOSES. 
Write for Circulars. 


à 


DIRECT CONNECTED ENGINE AND DYNAMO. 


JOHN MUSGRAVE & SONS, 


LIMITED, 
GLOBE IRON WORKS, BOLTON. 


| À 
= 


LARGE STOCK ON HAND. 
All Sizes Furnished, 

_ 10 to 350 H.P. 

BOILERS, FEEDWATER HEATERS, &c. 


London Agents : 
… STANDARD ENGINE. S. & E. RANSOME & CO. 10, Essex St., Strand, W.C. 
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VERTICAL COMPOUND HIGH-SPEED ENGINE; 0. 8. TYPE. 


THE PAISTE SWITCH. 
Record: 100,000 in daily 


The movement breaks and completes 
the circuit in an instantaneous manner, 
preventing arcing or charring of the con- 
tact parts. Mounted on China, with cover 
and handle of same material; also on 
Porcelain, with metal cover. Correspon- 
dence invited. | 


THE PAISTE SWITCH, : 
A. REYROLLE, | 
10, UNION MEWS, UNION STREET, MIDDLESEX 
HOSPITAL, LONDON, W. ses 


LIMITED, 


GATESHEAD-ON-TYIVE. 
NFRIN GE No 


SILVER MEDAL, 
PARIS EXHIBITION, 


SILVER MEDAL, 
Newcastle Exhibition, 


1887. 1889. +1 
SOLE MAK ERS OF PRICES AND PARTICULARS 
“SUNBEAM” APPLICATION. 
INCANDESCENT LAMPS | Telegraphic 
| | ‘SUNBEAM, GATRSHRAD.” 

121, FENCHURCH ST, EC, 200 CP. | 000 CYCLOPS, LONDOK. 
LOW RESISTANCE. 
| | | 


ELECTRIC LIGHT ENGINES. 


ASO Installations, 


INCLUDING. 


STEAM SHIPS, WAR VESSELS, FACTORIES, MANSIONS; 


AND CENTRAL STATIONS, 
HAVE BEEN ENGINED BY 


BROWETT, LINDLEY & CO. 
ALFORI MANCHESTER. 


SALFORD, 


eee and Sole Makers of the ACME GOVERNOR, Handreds are dus 
use for Electric Light ‘Engines. Send for Lists. 


29, 1800.) THE TELEGRAPHIC JOURNAL AND ELECTRICAL REVIEW SUPPLEMENT, | 
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the GOLD : MEDAL of the Society of Arts, in Competition 1889, 


| WORK EQUALLY WELL 


THE TELEGRAPHIC AND ELECTRICAL REVIEW TR 1890: 


ELECTRICAL ENGINEEF RS, 


‘Contractors for 


CAMPBELL 6 Victoria. Street, Westminster, 


Telegrams: “ LONDON. Telephone. No. 8166. 


wilh 


UNEQUALLED FOR DRIVING ELECTRIC LIGHT MACHINERY. 


DOUBLE Type 300 Horse-Power, 
SIMPLE, : 


‘RELIABLE, 
ECONOMICAL. 


D 


TESTIMONIALS. 


Full Guarantee given 
with every Engine. 


GOAL, OIL, OR WATER GAS. a 
SOLE MAKERS: 


LONDON SHOWROOM:—76, Queen Victoria Street, E.C. 


3939 | | WWorks:-KILMARNOCK. 


am NEWCASTLE, | 


Sizes from 1 to 150 Indicated Horse Power in ONE Cylinder | only. Also SPECIAL | 


| DICK KERR & CO. Limited, London, Bristol, and Glasgow. 
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RONALD 


CONTRACTOR TO THE LORDS OF THE ADMIRALTY, 
INDIAN GOVERNMENT, &o. 


DYNAMOS, ARC LAMPS. 
SEARCH LIGHT APPARATUS of-every description. 
SWITCHES. 

CUT-OUTS- ORDINARY, “MAGNETIC. 

SCOTT’S PATENT SWITCHBOARDS. 


NOTE._Any of the above to.be seen in stock at the Works, or in course of construction. The Acton Hill 
Works is the only Establishment in the Kingdom where Projectors of three sizes, fitted complete 
with lamp and mirror, can be obtained from stock. 


For Wiring, it | of Mains, or Fitting 


dent plant, consisting of Engines, Boilers, 
Accumulators, &c. 


Is drawn to the facility for supplying electrical plant 
at short notice, and of perfect workmanship. Owing 


to the possession of the most modern machinery and 
, appliances and a trained staff urgent work can have the 


best attention. 
“ELECTRICAL CONTRACTORS. AND CON- 
SULTING ENGINE ERS are invited to send particulars 
of Specifications and Specialities required. Dynamos, 
Motors, and Electrical Apparatus built to Inventors’ 
own instructions. 


3674 


operating every evening. 


> 


MIRRORS FOR PROJECTORS— |;| 
Unequalled. 


up ‘Complete Installations with indepen- 


Kdinburgh Exhibition. Search Light Plant 
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WALSALL HOLDER. 


“BOSS” HOLDER. 


‘SIIOA 10 § 03 


GUARANTEED CORRECT. 
Divided into Tenths. 


Specially suited for Testing the Conditions of Accumulators. 


IMPROVED, 
LARGER SCALE, 
NEARLY DEAD BEAT. 


SOLID LEATHER GASES, WITH SLING STRAP, 10s, EXTRA. NEW “PUSH SWITCH, [ 


Once to Light the | 


Press 
Lamp. which is Extinguished 
by a Second Push, | 
MM, 


UNDER LICENSE 
FROM THE EDISON-SWAN CO. 


AMMETER, 
AMPS. TENTHS, 
CEILING ROSE. 49s, 


CUT-OUTS, SWITCHES, 


&c., Seo. 
NEW LIST ON APPLICATION. 


New Patent 


PRESSEL SWITCH, 
5s, 


Pressing the Button 
alternately Lights and 
Extinguishes a Lamp, or 
group. 


Polished Brass 45s. per doz. 
Holder, Shade, and Cord extra, 
according to Specification. 


ELECTRICAL CO. 
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PREECE, 


Sle Depot of MIX & GEN EST, Ltd. 


34, ALDERMAN BURY, 


LECTRIC, 


LONDON, ge. 


NDICATORS. | 
NDICATOR MOVEMENTS. LECTRIC 
NDUCTION COILS. BATTERIES. 
NSULATING MATERIAL. , ALARMS. 
NSTRUMENTS LECTRICITY PUSHES. 

| METERS. | 


(TELEGRAPH and eee 


BLECTRICAL ENGINEERS & CONTE ACTORS, 


MANUFA CTURERS OF THE 
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ARC LAMPS, SWITCHES, &C. 


=f Estimates and — free of charge on 


BOROUGH MILLS, MANCHESTER ROAD, 


BRADFORD. 


Chas. CHURCHILL & CO. Ltd. 


21, CROSS STREET, FINSBURY, LONDON, E.C., 


Engineers and Importers of 


AMERICAN TOOLS AND MACHINERY. | 


LARGE SHOW KOOMS. 

The Largest Stock of 1 

O | AMERICAN MACHINERY AND TOOLS 
12 ) in Great Britain. Xe 


2{/23NEW CATALOGUE, 180 PAGES, 
Sent for 1s. 360 


SPEED INDICATORS. 


SCREW PITCH GAUGE. 


PRIESTMANS OIL EN GINE 


(Priestman’s and Humes’ Patents). 
. USING COMMON MINERAL OILS ONLY. 


SPECIALLY SUITABLE FOR ELECTRIC LIGHTING. 


Edinburgh Exhibition, 


= 
- L “er 


st Notting- ‘Fullest Particulars on application to— 8358 
Works:—-HULL, PRIESTMAN Bros., Ltd. EN VICTORIA 8T., E.G, 


Printing, Sawing, Threshing. 


NO GAS. 
NO SMOKE. 


NO COAL. 
NO SPARES. 


Chaff Cu rm Crushing, Driving Lathes, 
and Paint and other & 


NO STEAM. 


NO NOISE. 
No extra charge made. for insurance. 


FIRST PRIZE AWARDED FOR SMALL FARMER'S MOTOR, PLYMOUTH, 1890. 


NO BOILER. 
NO DANGER. 
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TELEPHONE 


FOR EXPORT TO ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD. 


OF No. 109 FARRINGDON 
4 Are the SOLE LICENSED MANU- | DE 
FACTURERS of TELEPHONES for f 
Export and for use in the United King- 7 AS 
dom, under LICENSE granted to the EY == 
Company by the UNITED TELEPHONE k 
COMPANY of London (now the NATIONAL 
TELEPHONE CO. 

NO TELEPHONES can be manufactured by 
any person or Company (other than the CON- k 
SOLIDATED TELEPHONE CO )inthe United ig 
Kingdom, and the said Company offer | 
a substantial reward for sufficient evi- | 
dence as will enable proceedings to be 
taken against infringers of these rights. 


OLIDATEO TEL | 
COMPANY LIMITED 


CATALOGUES AND PRICE LISTS ARE TO BE HAD = Nee = 
FREE ON APPLICATION. 


ARC LAMP, which burns with great brilliancy and steadiness in — circuits, 
Sizes from 5 Ampéres Upwards, 


sin GLE — ‘With GLOBE and small from 90s. 


MENDEAN co., 


WESTERN HLECTRICAL WORKS, BRISTOL, 
Manufacturers of 


_ Of New and Improved Pattern, with and = Glass Par double or ge plates. "Acknowledged to be the best finished 
d most efficient machines in market, | 


Deprez-D’Arsonval and other Galvanometers, Resistance Coils, Metre and Wheatstone, Bridges, Morse 
_ Sounders of special pattern, Lightning Conductors supplied and erected, and thorough efficiency guaranteed. 


dé PRICE LIST, POST FREE, 4. Telegraphte Address: “KINGHAM BRISTOL.” — 806 
Specially Compiled List of Electrical Publications, Post Free 2d. 


THE BABCOCK & WILCOX Co. 


PATENT 


WATER-TUBE STEAM BOILER 


Specially adapted and generally used for 


ELECTRIC LIGHTING PURPOSES 


Because of their Great Economy in Fuel, Safety from Explo- 
sion, Durability; but principally their Entire Reliability. 


| The Edison say oy À have in use upwards of 10,000 H.P. of these boilers in all 

installation be seen at work at the Grosvenor 

| Gallery, London. The eta Anglo-Ro Illuminazione di Roma, have had 

use, f pere some 1,409 . They may be seen, also, at work 

at the of the Societa per l’liluminazione Elettrica, Palermo, Siclly, 
&c. e Im al Continental Gas Association, Vienna, is ha 


ving 
ant installa : of these boilers in connection” with the lighting < of hea Grand wd 
House in Vienna. 


In ounnection with ELECTRIC LIGHTING, the reliability that can be poset 
these boilers has led to their preference over others, and has ensured the ge and 
increasing trade of the Company. 


A VALUABLE BOOK ON STEAM FREE ON APPLICATION. 


a European Works: KILBOWIE, near GLASGOW. 
25 | Head Ofice for Europe: 21, Bothwell St., GLASGOW. 
| London Office: 114, NEWGATE STREET, E.C. 
Manchester Office: 08, 8, DEANSGATE, Paris os 20 BOULEVARD VOLTAIRE. Brussels: 44, PLACE DE BROUCKERE, BRUSSELS. 


FOR AUSTRALIA AND NEW ZEALAND, ADDRESS— 
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‘Over 500.000 HP. in Use. 
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; THE BABCOCK & WILCOX CO. 280, Sussex Street, SYDNEY, N.S.W 


THE CONSOLIDATED TELEPHONE CO. is prepared to mie the celebrated ‘SIMPLEX 
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Electric Bells and Indicators, Anismetie Gas Lighting Fish KE. M. 8. Patent Pocket Galvanometers — 
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1890, 


1800, 29, 4890.) 


| Dynamo cannot be excelled for perfect working and - 
actual cost ; 


| ete direct to motor. 


“TRE TELEGRAPHIC JOURNAL AND ELECTRICAL ‘REVIEW SUPPLEMENT, 


TELEPHONE, No. 3120. Telegraph Address: “ SECOHM, LONDON. 


NALDER BROS. 


MANUFACTURERS | OF EVERY DESCRIPTION OF 


TESTING INSTRUMENTS. 


Sole Makers of Profs. 
AYRTON & PERRY'S SECOHMMET LR 


VARIABLE. STANDARDS OF SELF- INDUCTION. 


Descriptive Pamphlet with || ie 

Diagrams and Illustrated BR 4 
Catalogue forwarded on 
application. 


¢ 


> NALDER BROS. à CO, 


132, HORSEFERRY ROAD, WESTMINSTER. 


MOST. EFFICIENT” 


AND CHEAPEST 


DYNAMO 


TRE MARKET. . 
Our Continuous Current Patent ‘ Lahmeyer ” 


Fr f 4 


should be seen to be appreciated. : 
We also manufacture a special machine for à Pa Bs. 


CATALOGUE FREE. 


BOLLING & LOWE, 2, Laurence Pountney Hill, LON NON. 


PATENT 


SELF- BINDERS 


THE “ELECTRICAL REVIEW.” 


l'uis Self-Binder, or Reading Case, is intended to hold Exzcrrican 
Reviews of any number until the half-yearly volume is com- 
pleted and ready for permanent binding, the width of the 
back being widened or contracted by sliding the back cover in 
or out as desired. 

To be obtained at the Exzcrrican Review office, 22, Pater 
noster Row, London. 


Price 6s., Post Free (in Great Britain) 6s. 6d. 


Cheques and Money Orders to be made payable to H. ALABASTER 
the latter on Chief Office, London. 
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Works 58 CHAPEL STREET, 


Branch 7, BOTHWELL STREET, 


. SALFORD, MANCHESTER. 


THE JOURNAL AND ELECTRICAL REVIEW SUPPLEMEAT. “Agus EX 1860, 


London : | 
71, VICTORIA STREET, 


‘ ‘ E. C. 


G. BINSWANGER, MANAGING DIRECTOR. 


NEW 


Of Electric —.—.—. Plant and Material. 


WILL BE READY FOR PUBLICATION ON SEPTEMBER 1ST. 


_ ANYONE IN THE TRADE CAN OBTAIN ONE COPY — 
, ON APPLICATION. 


FOLLOWING OF OUR MANUFACTURES :— 


PART I OF THE 5th EDITION OF OUR NEW CATALOGUE | 


PART I CONTAINS PRICES AND DESCRIPTION OF THE 


“LONDON : ELECTRICITY.” 


1 


“MANCHESTER: INDUCTION.” 


CABLES, FLEXIBLE CORDS, = SWITCHES, 

CASINGS, SWITCHBOARDS,  CUT-OUTS, 

WALL SOCKETS,  LAMPHOLDERS, LAMPS, 

CEILING ROSES, ARC LAMPS, &c., METERS, 

CARBONS, DYNAMOS, MOTORS, 

ACCUMULATORS,  ENGINES, INSULATORS, 
and SUNDRIES. 


Telephone No. 1887. 


“GLASGOW: APPARATUS.” 
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GENERAL ELECTRIC 
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HE TELEGRAPHIC JOURNAL AND ELECTRICAL REVIEW SUPPLEMENT, 


August 39, 1890. 


DYNAMOS 


| 


SLOW SPEED HIGH Ee BEST WORKMANSHIP 


HOLMES. Go. 


-NEWCASTLE-oN- TYNE 


74. Coleman Str2et. 1, ON] 50 


WOODHOUSE RAWSON UNITED, 


| TELKPHUNE . TELEGRAMS: “INDIOBS,” LONDON. 


WHEATLEY KIRK, PRICE & GOULTY, 


1880), 
ELECTRICAL AUCTIONEERS, VALUERS 
AND ARBITRATORS, 


52, QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, LONDON, EC, 
And Albert Square, 


TE ELECTRIC & GENERAL INYESTHENT C0, 


LIMITEHD, 
Offices :—1 & 2, GREAT WINCHESTER STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


His Grace the DUKE OF MARLBOROUGH, Chairman. 


The Company has been formed FOR THE PURPOSE OF 
FACILITATING THE PROMOTION AND DEVELOPMENT 
OF UNDERTAKINGS for Electric Lighting, Traction, Trans- 


mission of Power, and other industrial uses of electricity. 


be addressed to— : 


J. CECIL BULL, 
| "Secretary. 


ENGRAVED NAME PLATES 


MACHINE BNGRAVING 


ON BRASS, IVORY, EBONY, &e., 
TO THE TRADE. 


CILKES’ ENGRAVING WORKS, READING, BERKS 
LE GENIE CIVIL, 


Weekly Review of French and Foreign Industries in General, 
6, RUE DE LA CHAUSEE D’ANTIN, PARIS. 


Editor-in-Chief, MAX DE ,NANSOUTY, Ingenieur des Arts et 
Man , Officier d’Academie ' Secretary of the Electrical 
Committee of the Exhibition of 1889. 


Le Genz Crvit deals with all subjects connected with Science 


and Industry, Arts, Architecture, Construction, Hygiene, Public | 
| Works, Electricity, Chemistry, Railways, Mechanics, &c. 


THE BEST GONTINENTAL ADVERTISING MEDIUM OF ALL 


All communications for the Advertising or Publishing Depart- 


' ‘ment to be addressed to Mr. Bocquer, GENIE Crviz Orricz, 6, Rue 
' de la Chausée d’Antin, Paris. 102 


VULCANITE. 


HARBURG INDIA-RUBBER COMB COMPANY. 
London Warehouse: F. WINTER, 
188, LONDON WALL WOOD STREET E.O. 


EBONITE. 


| ence and qualifications, No. 8,917, 


CHEAP PREPAID ADVERTISEMENTS, — 
Relating to Situations Vacant, Situations Wanted, Businesses — 
Wanted, Businesses for Sale, Patents for Sale, Specific Articles of 


any kind Wanted, or for Sale or Exchange, are inserted at ey 


rate of ONE PENNY Per Word (minimum 1s.). 


Three consecutive Insertions for the Price for Two. 


This Scale does not À. to Trade Advertisements, te terme tor which 
be had on application. 


RAVELLER WANTED, those only having good connection 
need apply, Lonpon BATTERY Company, Liuirsp, 132, 
Southwark Street, S.E., by letter only. | 


ERTIFICATED TEACHER of ve and Magnetism 
for Bournemouth School of Science | First-class . 
South Kensington certificate necessary A J. WHITTING, Hon. 
Secretary. _ 
ANVASSERS.—A prominent London firm require canvassers 
of good address, to obtain orders for wiring work and fittings, 
on salary and commission .—Apply, stating experience or training, 
to No. 3,938, Ezecrricaz Review office. 3988 


LECTRICAL ENGINEER.—PARTNER WANTED, able > 


to push for orders and take charge of installation work. 
Capital required, £1,500 to £2,000. New works; new specialities. 
Excellent start for energetic egy me .—Apply, stating experi- 
ce ELBOTAIOAL REVIEW. 3917 


Les: ENGINEER (22), desires en 


Thorough practical and theoretical knowledge ; 
experience.—3,940, care of ELEcTaicaL REVIEW. 


LECTRICIAN wishes to re-engage himself to electribal firm. 
Wiring, charge of plant, a ans labios. Good references ; 
small salary.—“ A.S.,” office of this paper. mu 


LECTROLIERS AND FITTINGS MANUFACTURE.— 
Practical Foreman wants employment.—‘ T. 
Ellington Street, Islington. He 


ORKING ELECTRICIAN es situation, 10 Je, 
experience marine and shore work, six years charge of 


installation work.—ALDRED, 257, Rochdale Road, Manchester. goi3_- 


[Continued on next Page.] 


BIRMINGHAM, 
IS NOW THE 


| LARGE ST MANUFACTORY IN THE KINGDOM 
FOR ALL 


_ELECTRICAL SUPPLIES. 
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London, W.C. 


| jure. Also quantity 


PORATION, 68, Victoria Street, Westminster. 


THR PRLEGRAPHI JOURNAL “AND ELECTRICAL REVIEW SUPPLEMENT. 


[August 29, 1890, 


FA LECTRICIAN seeks engagement. Eight ractical 

experience in electrical work generally, in sain g lighting, 

and: telephones, has good theoretical knowl re, and is thoroughly 

competent, can take charge of installation.— E.crric” office of 
this paper. 


.DVERTISER, under whose superintendence many successful 
Electric Light Installations have been. erected, and — 
important Telephone Exchanges developed, fitted up and o lighting 
(has had over ten years’ active practical experience in lig 
and desires an Engagement.—Address, ‘A. LE. 
ELECTRICAL REVIEW. 3735 


‘DVERTISER wishes to meet with a practical Electrical 
gineer, to join him in extending an established business 
in Tuto à must be willing to introduce £2,000, which would be 


_ under his own control.—Address No. 3,987, "ELECTRICAL REVIEW 


office, 22, Paternoster Row. 3937 


YNAMO FOR SALE —100-light Brush- Victoria shunt wound. 
Can be seen running in London. Recently had new arma- 

of shafting, plummer books, pulleys, &c.— 

Harry Sours, 10 & 12, Garrick Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 3946 


OR SALE.—8 volumes to date. 
TRICAL REVIEW office. 


Offers.—No. 3,936, ELec- 
3936 


OR SALE.—Elwell-Parker dynamo, 60 volts, 500 inten, 
850 revs. Quite new, and in perfect condition. Removed 
solely for larger machine.—Address, “ No. 8732,” ELecrricaL 
Review Office. 3044 


G ECOND.HAND ALTERNATORS—both self-exciting and for 
separate exviters. Sections may be connected in series or 
parallel at will, thus affording wide range of E.M.F. and currents. 
—For full particulars apply ÆELECTRICAL ENGINEERING CoR- 


‘NSTEUC'TIONS FOR THE LAYING. AND JOINTING 
OF UNDERGROUND ELECTRIC CABLES.” — Pro 
fusely Illustrated.—Translated from the French of Dr. Francois 
Borel. The Kinetic Co.,-26,- Norfolk Stroet 


ESTABLISHED 1880. 


Railway Engineer 


An Illustrated Monthly Review of the Construction, Machinery and 
Administration of Railways. | 


MONTHLY, ONE : ‘SHILLING. | 


A Valuable Work for Reference, illustrated with larg 


_ LITHOGRAPHED - WORKING - DRAWINGS 


Kinds of Railway. Appli 


ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION Ss, IN POSTAL UNION, 14s. 
(Payable in Advance, including Postage.) - Specimen Copy Post Free, 1s. 


OFFICES :—8, CATHERINE ST., STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 


PRICES FROM &6. 


OWENS COLLEGE, MANCHESTER. 
ELECTRICAL , TECHNOLOGY. 


A SPECIAL course has been arranged on the Technical Appli- 
cations of Electricity. 
A dynamo house has recently been built in connection with the 
EE os laboratory, containing a 7 H.P. Otto gas engine, two 
irect and two alternate current dynamo machines, specially con- 
structed for purposes of instruction, &c. 
In the laboratory full instruction is given in electric and mag- 
netic measurements, testing of dynamos, &c. The session begins 


October 7th. 
For ponents apply to the Registrar. 


H. W. HOLDER, M.A., Registrar. 


TRAINING FOR ELECTRICAL ENGINEERS. 


THE ELECTRICAL STANDARDISING, TESTING 


AND TRAINING INSTITUTION, 


FARADAY HOUSE, CHARING CROSS ROAD, LONDON, WC 


Pe BOARD OF CONTROL. 


- The Rr. Hon. the EARL OF CRAWFORD, Chairman. 


The Hon. REGINALD BROUGHAM. 
ROBERT HAMMOND. 
FRANCIS INCE. 
PRINCIPAL. 
_ HUGH ERAT HARRISON, B.Sc., A.M.1.C.E. 


HE NEXT SESSION will commence on WEDNesDAY, 17th 

September. | The Institution is in affiliation with some of 

the largest Electricity Supply Companies, into whose works and 
stations the Students are drafted. 


Application should be made to the Secretary, P..A. LATHAM, 


M.A,, 15, St. Helen’s Place, E.C. 3890 


 BXCHLSIOR 
ELECTRO-PLATING DYNAMOS 


For Nickel and Silver Plating, Brassing, Electro-typing, &c., 
as used by all the principal Platers in London. 


Numerous Testimonials. 
~ VATS, ANODES, AND COMPLETE OUTFITS. 


3764 


CARL OPPERMANN, 44, Sigdon Rd, Hackney, NE. 


R. MCGOUNE, BUCHANAN & Co. 
WHOLESALE MICA MERCHANTS, 


Specifications. 
9, Mincing. Lane, London, E.c.- aes Special Department for Chemicals used by 
Telephone No. 11,47. . Telegrams, “Boulanger”, ‘For Electrical and all other purposes. Electricians. 


Samples and Quotations on receipt of Patterns and 


_ TRADE MARK. 


Ks” Note :— 


SUPPLIES. 


15,000 Lamp Holders, 
3,000 Shade Holders, 
_ 5,000 Cut-Outs, 


3,000 Main Spring Switches, assorted sizes, 
STOCKED READY FOR IMMEDIATE DELIVERY. 


USE PATENT CEILING 


USE F. L. & COS PATENT LAMP CAPS. 
ALL ELECTRIC LIGHTING AND TELEGRAPHIC SUPPLIES. 


Send for and 


CELLN A. 


6,000 Ceiling Connectors, 
700 Wall Connectors, 
13,000 Branch Switches, 


FOWLER, “LANCASTER & Co., Ltd. Birmingham. 
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— 


AMMETERS 
For Engine Room use, _ 
| Alternating or 
Direct Current. 
MARINE TYPE 
For Ship, 


Telegrams: 
‘MEGAVOLT,” 
‘LONDON. 


i 


Tram, 


_. Train use. _ 


Contractors to English & Foreign Governments, 
Railways, Central Stations, &c. 


Armatures and Field Coils 


Long Bearings. Clean and Economical Lubrication. | 
EE CHEAPER than any Dynamos with Gramme, Drum and Bar Armatures. 
i working with same MARGINAL FACTORS , BERN BUILT IN ALL SISES, 
and at same LOW TEMPERATURE. Some welghing over SEVEN TONS without Engine. 


Dynamos of this type have worked at 350 volts, trans- 
mitti = er in Mines (a severer test than lighting) 


ting pow 
OT O RS HR SOUS pears without a penny being spent in re 
Will drive machinery direct with Spur Geating, without breaking down the armatures. — 
HIGH EFFICIENCIES. 


POSITIVE DRIVING 
of Conductors, 


AMPLE CLEARANCE 
for Armatures. . 


i! 


| STEAM DYNAMOS 


FOR ANY OUTPUT. 


DYNAMOS and MOTORS 


STEAM DYNAMO for ELECTROTYPING 
supplied to Ordnance Survey Dept. 


+. — with Goolden Watertight Armature ; 
10-E-P. work with Armature in Water. 


WooFievo Wonks, HARROW ROAD, 
LONDON, w. 
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Publications. 
TENTH YEAR OF PUBLICATION. 


Wm. DAWSON & SONS hive pleasure in drawing your attention to the TENTH ANNUAL PUBLICATION OF 


A. BERLY’S 


For 1891. 


THE LEADING ELECTRICAL TRADES DIRECTORY OF GREAT BRITAIN, 
And the OLDEST ELECTRICAL DIRECTORY in the WORLD. 


Invaluable to Manufacturing Electricians, Electrical Engineers and Contractors, Makers of High Speed and 


| other Engines, Motors of all kinds, Driving Bands, Carbons, Chemicals, Insulators and Insulating Materials, 


Wire and Cable Manufacturers, Wholesale and Retail Dealers in Electrical Goods, and to Manufacturers of any 


|. mes required and used by the Electrical Trades. No office is complete wilhout a copy. 


ARRANGED IN SECTIONS, AS FOLLOWS, VIZ.: — 
BRITISH .—Al information relating to Great Britain and Ireland. 


AMERICAN. —All information exclusive of the British possessions. x 
CONTINENTAL.—AI information relating to the Continent. 


a Special Section. 


SPECIAL NOTICE! 


Our old supporter in particular and Advertisers and Subscribers in general, are desired to note, that 
we 


wht we | and used in 1882-3-4-5-6. 


Eight page Circular on application, and all communications to be addressed to . 
wn. DAWSON & SONS, 148-149, UPPER THAMES STREET, LON DON, E.C. 


have no other 


“hin . 


ESTABLISHED 1872. | 


THE TELEGRAPHIC J OURNAL. AND 


Published every FRIDAY, Price 4d. 
TO BE OBTAINED BY ORDER FROM AN Y NEWSAGENT IN TOWN OR COUNTRY. 


OF FICE, ‘22, PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON. 


THLBGRAPEHIC ADDRESS : ‘AGHHEAY, LONDON.” CODE A B C. 
All Letters should be addressed to the Proprietors, H, Alabaster, Gatehouse & Co. 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES.—In Great Britain, post font, per year, 19s. 6d. To all Foreign Countries (except those mentioned 
below), per Year, £1 1s. Sd. Exceptions. —Abyssinia, Aden, Borneo, Ceylon, India, Java, Labuan, Mozambique, Penang, 

Persia (vid Brindisi), Philippine Islands, Singapore, Zanzibar, to which the rates are: per Year, £1 8s. 1 : 
VOLUME XXXVI. can now be had bound in black cloth, gilt, at 198. 


BINDIN gage peur À numbers bound, for 8s. 6d. each volume, including case. CASES.—Cloth Cases for Binding can be had. 
price e . each 


ARE CASES, to hold from One PE Twenty-six Numbers, till the Volume is complete for Binding, can now be had from 
the Publishers, Price 68., or Free by Post (in Great. Britain) 6s. 6d 
FOREIGN AGENTS.—New York: D.’ Van Nostranp, 28, Murray Street. Paris : Veuve J. Borvzau, 22, Rue de la 
Berlin : Asuzr & Co., 6, Unter. den Linden. | | 


NOTICE TO : ‘SUBSCRIBERS. 
By special arrangement with the proprietors, we are enabled to supply any ot our duisorihers 


| with that excellent monthly paper THE ELECTRICAL ENGINEER, of New York, post free, for 12s. 
_ Per annum. Our Subscribers will, in this way, be enabled to obtain, at a very advantageous rate, this — 


valuable compilation of American electrical news, edited by. Frank L. Pope, Esq. 


ADVERTISEMENT | RATES ON APPLICATION. 


| Cheques and Post Office Orders (on Chut Office, —— +o SB als payable to Mr. H. ALABASTER, 22, Paternoster Row, E.C. 


DIRECTORY 


IN DIAN & COLONIAL.—AI information relating to British Posseasions, APRES other Countries not 


ave resumed THE SAME METHOD OF CANVASSING BY SPECIAL CIRCULAR (8 _— . 


ELECTRICAL REVIEW. 
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Cloth, 4s. 6d., Post Free. 55 Illustrations. By JAMES SWINBURNE. | 
Practical Electrical Measurement. 


| ‘“ Altogether the book is an excellent one, the few points that have been objected to in this notice being almost the cnly ones that 
out. of a large mass ct matter have struck us as perhaps open to critivism.”—Electrician, February 15th, 1889. 


“ The author comes to his task, however, so well equipped by practical experience, that there appears to be a basis for his very pro- 
 nounced confidence. 13 s+ lection and treatment of the subject matter is decidedly original, and « large amount of stereotyped matter, 

' which is usually deemed indi-pensable to works on electrical subjects, is conspicuous by its absence. Me The Electrical Engineer, (New 

- York), February, 1889. 

; ‘‘Taken as a whole, the book is a most readable and instructive one, and, with the illustrations, is a valuable addition to the 
literature of a -ubject which is interesting to all engaged in practical electrical work.” —Electrical World, New York, January 12th, 1889. 


“ I¢dovs not need commending; we have to the name and that of the pullishers.”— Electrical Plant, 1889 
Leather, 5<., Post Free. By H. R. KE MPE, M.Inst.E.E., A.M, ‘ait CE 


The Electrical Engineer’s Pocketbook 


OF MODERN RULES, FORMULA, TABLES AND DATA. 
Cloth, 5s., Post Free, Crown 8vo. By JOHN W. URQUHART, Electrician, 


- Electric Light Fitting: 


A HANDBOOK FOR WORKING ELECTRICAL ENGINEERS, EMBODYING PRACTICAL NOTES 
ON INSTALLATION MANAGEMENT. | 


Cloth, 4s. 6d., Post Free. 41 Illustrations and 5 Tables. By F. B. BADT. 


Incandescent Wiring Handbook. 


Multiple Arc System; Three-Wire System; Methods of Running Wire; Location of Safety Devices and Switches ; Fixtures: od 
Elevators; Wire Gauges; General Electrical Data ; Caleulating Sizes of Wires ; and two Appendices. 


Cloth, 4s. 6d., Post Free. ‘70 Illustrations. By F. B. BADT. 


Dynamo Tenders’ Handbook. 


_ Elemintary . ata; Arrangement of Power ; Dynamo-Electric Machines ; Diseases of Dynamos ; Lamps ; Instruments ; Circuits or Leads ; 
: Accuulators ; Safety Regulations ; Table of Electric Light Conductors ; Lamp Lighting Schedule; Construction Tools. 


Cloth, 4s. 6d., Post Free. 97 Illustrations. By F. B. BADT. 


Bell Hangers’ Handbook. 


Voltaic Etectricity; Description of Batteries; Elementary Data; Connecting Batteries; Battery Data; Electro-Magnets J nduction Coils ; 
Electric Bells; Annunciators; Electric Alarms; Gas Lighting Apparatus; Electric Heat Regulation ; 
Running Electric Wires ; Instruments. | 


Paper Covers, ls. Post Free. By EDWARD TREVERT. 


Everybody's Handbook of Electricity. 


WITH GLOSSARY OF ELECTRICAL TERMS AND TABLES OF INCANDESCENT WIKING. 


Cloth, 3s. 6d., Post Free. Lilustrated. (Translation.) By Dr. TUML!RZ. 


Electric Potential. 


- Cloth, 12s. 6d., Post Free. By G. S. BOWER and W. WEBB. 


Law of Electric Lighting. 


Cloth, 128. 6d., Post Free. Illustrated. (nd Edition, Enlarged.) 
By T. C. MARTIN and J. WETZLER. . 


The Electric Motor and its Applications. 


Elementary Con-iderations ; Early Motors and Exper ments in Eu-ope ; Early Motors and Experiments in America; Electrical 


_ Transmission of Power; The Modern Electric Railway and Tramway in Europe; The Modern Electric Railway and Street Car Line 


‘in America; The Use € St orage Batteries with Electric Motors for Stree iLvays ; ; The Industrial Application of Electric Motors 
in Europe ; Ditto in America; Electric Motors in Marine and Aerial Navigation; Telpherage; Latest American Motors and Motor 
_ Systems; Latest European Motors and Motor Systems; Alternating Current Motors ; Tamme again Motors. 


ieee by H. ALABASTER, GATEHOUSE & CO., 


29, PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON. 
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0'S STEAM BO FITTED WITH ) = 

ALL = 

MULTITUBULAR, - DEPOSIT 


LANCASHIRE and other types, ‘ON BOILER PLATES. 


BINFERS BOILER M AKERS, Constructed for High-Pressure Steaming. 


WALBROOK HOUSE, LONDON, EC. ILLUSTRATED PRICE LIST UPON APPLICATION. 3834 


wom oon Landon feof CHARLESWORTH HALL & C0, 


EVERY ‘NECESSARY FOR ELECTRIC LIGHTING. 


Le \ 
st \ 
| } / IN 
\ 4 - | 
| 
| 


 SEARCH-LIGHT PROJECTORS, &c. 


.- DYNAMOS OF THE BEST CONSTRUCTION 
1 MEASURING INSTRUMENTS AT LOWEST. PRICES 381! 
fF. ZOPKE, Wilhelm-Strasse, 98, BERLIN, W 


CROGGON & CO, Ltd, 


.16, UPPER THAMES ST., LONDON E.C., 


Also at LIVERPOOL and GLASGOW, 


ELECTRIGAL ENGINEERS & CONTRACTORS 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Conductors, and Speaking Tube Fittings. 


CHARLESWORTH, HALL 


Glectrical Engineers, 


RICHMOND HILL IRON WORKS, 
SILVER MEDAL, BARCELONA, 1888. ’ OLDHAM. 


MAKERS Oe 


HIGH. SPEED ENGINES, | 


DYNAMOS & MOTORS, 


LONDON AGENTS, 


EWEN & 
37, WALBROOK, E.C. 
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SHIP LIGHTING A SPECIALITY. 


SES) 
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The following sizes of Compound- Wound Dynamos are 
kept in stock or in progress. | 


Lamps Amps. Volts.: | Speed. ‘PRICE. 

180 _ 80 100 1020 £99 

220 120 | 100 | 880 | #&121 
400 200 100 825 £170 


PROJECTORS IN STOCK. 


2422 


Electric Light Fittings, Bells, Indicators, Lightning ' 


SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED LIST, POST FREE. sn | 
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PPLETON, 


BALMORAL BUILDINGS, 91, QUEEN VICTORIA ST. | 


STEAM WORKS, HATTON GARDEN. 
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| (PATENTS or 1884 anp 1885), | 
Are made In Ten Standard Sizes, from 3 to 530 I.H.P., with either One or Two Cranks, and for Speeds of from 280 to 700 Revolutions. 


They are equally suited for Condensing or Non-Condensing; for the direct driving of High-Speed | 
Machines, such as Dymamos and F'ans, or for Driving General Machinery by Belts or 
Gearing. It is now fully established that they possess Extraordinary Freedom from Wear, ss all 
Bearings are in “ constant thrust ” (which is not the case with many Single-Acting Engines), and are Self-Lubricated. Their Small 
Size and Weight, while advantageous in all cases, fit them for uses to which the majority of engines are inapplicable. Al 
except the smallest sizes are made either Simple, Compound, or Triple-Expansion, according to the 
pressure available, and recent trials show that they work with a } | : 


SMALLER CONSUMPTION OF STEAM _—sw} 


Than amy other type of engine in the market indicating equal power. Non-Condensing, a consumption of steam as low as 18:2 Ibs 
per [.H.P. per hour has been recorded, and the Makers are prepared to Guarantee that the larger Condensing Enginer, 
ghall work, at least, as economically as the best class of Compound Corliss Engines, while possessing enormous advantages in 
Lightness, Compactness and Cheapness. 


THE WILLANS CENTRAL-VALVE ENGINE IS WITHOUT RIVAL | 0 


FOR ELECTRIC LIGHTING, 


For which purpose several hundreds have already been applied with the utmost success. Engines are on order at the present | 
time for nearly all the most important Public Lighting Stations now under construction in England, and the indicated power of the 
Engines already supplied, or now on order, exceeds" | 


Thirty-Thousand Horse-Power. 


PRICE LISTS WITH FULL PARTICULARS ON. APPLICATION. 


WILLANS ROBINSON, LTD, 


TELADES DLT'TOIN s SURREY. sos 


| THE | 3 | 
| AND 
| MOTORS. 
| Highest Efficiency; Beauty of Design; Moderate be 
à ioe Speeds; Best Workmanship and Materials. 
NEWTON & HAWKINS”’ 
| PATENT 
AUTOMATIC SWITCHES... 


And every Requisite for Electric Lighting si 
and Transmission of Power. _,,,, & 


Telegrams: TAUNTON. 
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TreLerHowre APPARATUS. 


ARC LAMPS AND DYNAMOS. 
PATTERSON CABLES FOR TELEPHONES, TELEGRAPHS AND ELECTRIC LIGHT. 


CENTRAL STATIONS. 


CROMPTON & COMPANY, LIMITED, have erected, or are now | | , 


erecting, Central Stations, and manufacturing machinery for same, 
to supply 


821, 000 LAMPS. 


in this Country for Continuous Electric Supply, or in other words, 


100,000 LAMPS 


Full information on the lalest ééélpionts of Electrical Biwinesriie and Tenders for Central Stations of i 


any magnitude, can be obtained by applying to— 


CROMPTON & CO., Ltd., 


MANSION HOUSE BUILDINGS, LONDON, E C. 


| Works -CHELMSFORD & LONDON. 


M. HOLROYD SMITH, 


811 


Crossley Street, HALIFAX, and 48, Abingdon St., WESTMINSTER, 


ENGINEER DURING CONSTRUCTION OF 


AND PATENTEE OF TEEN: SYSTEM. 


Contracts undertaken for UNDERGROUND CHANNELS, 


equipping and working Rail- 
ways or Tramways with 


Electricity by means of OVERHEAD CONDUCTORS. 


- - _ — 


79, COLEMAN STREET, LONDON, EG. 
CHICAGO, NEW YORK AND ANTWERP. 


This represents two-thirds of the total horse-power being put down | 


| MORE THAN ALL OTHER LOW PRESSURE SYSTEMS COMBINED. | 


THE BLACKPOOL ELECTRIC TRAMWAY, 
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